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ized them, poured water after water upon them to 
make them white; we had reduced (I say we, for 
being a national object, I was happy to take a 
my neighbours. part; besides I own 1 was a little on the alert, 
3 must know that I have the good fortune to | for | had promised my friends at the coffee house; 
ioy the best wife in the world. She is a pattern | +, bring them a loaf ) we had reduced twenty Ibs. 


i 1 that you and others have 
’ — * 8 Iam fairly driven out 
on own house, and am the laughing stock of 


a 


i 


toowe eed MM ail her acquaintance. She looks into every | of potatoes to two,and I had made excellent starch 
jeers, ete, ing herself, is quite notable, a great manager, aN | of jt, though we could not make bread. We had 
ge ly cellent market woman, and knows the cheapest consumed half the stock of potatoes that was to 
fate Paley hop in town for every article we want. This is | have served us all the winter, without getting a 
‘Promise Tl. only a great comfort as well as saving to our- | single loaf that was eatable. My wife cried for 
ure cu Ma. MBlves, but a great convenience to our friends ; for | yexation. She was sure there must be something 


hen any of them want to buy a gown, ora pound 


the matter tht we did not dream of, for she knew 
raisins, they are sure not only to consult my 


as well how to make bread as any baker in Scot- 


i 


— i for fear that they ‘ he sl 
lTaaar Mite, but to take her with them for fea ‘Y | land, but she wosld find it out before she slept. 
—— be imposed upon; and the kind soul is} An old baker, who had now turned flour factor, 


{ 
d 


Halt 


upon her feet trudging into the city 

— 2 or another, because really in the 
ty, things may be bought for almost half price ; 
d this * assure you is true, from the extra- 


of our acquaintance, was called in, not because she 
did not know as well as any baker in Scotland, 
how to make ‘ead, but there might be some 
knack in managing tlie oven, that she was unac- 
quainted with, something—in the way of heating 
it, or of taking it out ; in short, for once she would 
take advice. ‘Lord, Ma’am,’ says the floar factor, 
‘it is no ae ceed you could not —— 
— Ma’am, you have got one of those kickshaw iron 
ving as possible of bread in these hard times. | ovens, ‘Cord bless you they don’t answer. They’d 
he number of substitutes for flour which have| burp all the bread in the world before they’d bake 
» suggested by the ingenious Sir John Sinclair, | i+, There’s no doing any good with an iron oven.’ 
ssident of the Board of Agriculture, and others, | my wife was struck dumb; but she yet was satis- 
ruck my wife very forcibly.—‘Dear me —she | fed, she was completely acquitted; the fault did 
id one morning at breakfast—thow simple the| noe lie with her ; but, however, # would be easy 
ipe is—just one half flour and one half pota-| +, alter it; a small oven might be built fora mere 
I declare [will try it, and then we shall| sie on the good old plan; an oven I according- 
e our own bread, and what a saving that will ly got. — 
! it is but having a little cast iron oven put Up} © But mark the consequences. The kitchen 
theside of the kitchen grate, and it will be the | chimney was torn down, and some how or other 
convenient and handy thing in the world; it| the fue was injured. It was impossible to live in 
ill bake a pie, or a few tarts upon an occasion; | i+ for smoke. My maid gave us warning she 
Jyou know my love, it will keep your leg of | could not live in it, and Iwas forced to dine at 
ton hot and comfortable any time that you | the coffee house every day. My wife, however, is 
* — to be detained at the counting woman of resource. She applied to an ingenious 
vad do you think of it, my dear ? mechanic who had great skill in chimnies. This 
I never have an opinion of my own upon any | man has invented a fine apparatus for a kitchen. 
bject of this kind. My wife is sovereign out oft. has a range that does every thing. It boils, 
age counting house, which is my only territory— | roasts, stews and bakes all by the same fire, and 
™ ly dear,’ says I, ‘you know best. It is surely | ine expense is nothing, for it saves itself in fire in 
jie duty of every one to lessen the consumption | 4 twelve month. Nothing would satisfy my wife 
Ag wheat, and if you think a mixed bread will an-) but io have this new fashioned range, and accord- 
» I would have you to try it; but, my love,|iooiy, at an expense of more than fifty pounds, I 
ght you not make your experiments, and send | have got my kitchen metamorphosed ; and I- am 
loaf to the bake house, and not buy an oven} making mixed bread at no allowance, 
you see how it answers ?’—‘Oh dear, no, by) My wife has got into the way. This cast iron 
aap meas; Bow that is always your way. No,| ,ven on the new plan succeeded to a miracle; and 
ce! trust a baker with an I eg I should be quite happy if it were not for the ex- 
m he is to be deprived of our oe yn pense. But really, Mr Editor, there is nothing 
No, I thank you. Why ith n * so dear as economy. I calculate that every quar- 
purpose.’ ‘There is no arguing w wd ste tern loaf of bread, which I make, costs me half a 
wed clever ; and besides when once she takes crown; and this is not the worst of it; sometimes 
op thing, she finds out come 6 — * ® | we all get the gripes into the bargain. I believe 
600 is e that ear exam Fon ip sssee —* that my apothecary’s bill will come to a good 
. % Ae any This was precisely the case — for conteracting the effects of the staff 


Pe the little cast iron oven; it was thought of 1 don% therefore ascribe this to my wife; no 

‘ 9 
omy — * upg the potatoe bread, —* such a Sir, she is the best woman upon mt but you 
— — ad 2 — ome a ho wow 22 es know it was natural that she should try all mix- 
eT apg * — _ vane ro — eo. So * day we had * and barley,and 
» « “* : at gave us sentery. e next we hada 
—* itself in y's yap = ly ap —* mixture of — and that put our blood into a 
od baked soem : tang —2 ——— 1 | <ver—On the third we had potatoe bread, and 
ined out, she and the children could do very well | (ea We had indigestion. In short, without know- 
sh a bis of a tp aphyaree shea! der | 28> at first, the reason, we have all been unwell— 
me — * rm = vast iron oven was no|C2¥¢ 2! had occasion for the apothecary—And 
12 0 a * * pa acou-|¥¢ are all beginning again, without venturing, 
5 Spee - however, to say so, to wish for plain old house- 

oot = she was sure she knew the | hold bread from the baker. 

“Ba? I Pr yin ra sell it again| My neighbours have somehow or another found 
<j When { came home to dinner, my wife told me | ‘2 out, and I am truly to be pitied. They ask 
2 “Bites great joy, that she hahaeh the eam, and the | M¢ Jeetingly how many hundred weight of pota- 
‘ak pra coming in the morning to 4 it s and tess gate eee a and the very flour —* 
tor that my wife called in said to my face at the 
only paid two guineas and a half, and it was coffee heme. that if this saving —* went on all 


. JP good asnew. There was not a single crack . 
‘out } : : . the flour in the kingdom would be wasted, and to 
Hand it was quite charming. There was tell you the truth I begin to think so. ; . 


mily one thing that she did not know how to man- 
SHOESZ ; there was not room by the side of the fire, wwe. — 
SHOES.— Mor the oven, without removing the boiler. But 
¢ was sure if the mason had not been an ass, he 
ht have contrived it somehow. But, hang the 


dinary she constantly makes. 

But, Sir, to my misfortunes, I need not tell you, 
r, who have so well described the present scarci- 
Wy, that every feeling heart is anxious to lessen 
consumption of wheat, and to make as great a 





Miscellaneous Thoughts on Prudence in Con- 
versation.—lIt is as obliging in company, especial- 


Pppper, it was not wanted often; it might be put |ly of superiors, to listen attentively, as to talk 
pdm —*— back cellar, near to the stable. . It emtertaicongly.. ‘ . 
y of vols 1 and easy, the mason said, to carry up the} Do not think of knocking out another person’s 


—— —— the whole plan, and 
| a me during dinner with the pre 

Iraũie she had made for our new bread. owe 

| » the said, that potatoes would be dear, be- 

rey body was going to eat them, and she 

hoes the precaution to buy in as many as 

serve us for the winter. ‘Good 

tha! Seats they will spoil. Where can you 

- ? I warrant, Pil find room,’ says she; 

Maree spoiling, VI answer for them. 

and sare! Preserve pears till the month of June, 

— are more delicate than potatoes 7 

my wife is at these things. Her 

meron excellent, and there is not a week 

us for a our are not forced to send to 

nd my oe two, when their own are all spoilt, 

ways takes care to have enough on 


brains, because he differs in opinion from you.— 
It will be as rational to knock yourself on the 
head, because you differ from yourself ten years 
ago. 

If you want to gain any man’s good opinion, 
take particular care how you behave, the first 
time you are in company with him. The light 
you appear in at first, to one who is neither inclin- 
able to think well nor ill of you, will strongly pre- 
judice him either for or against you. 

Be sure of the fact, before you lose time in 
searching for a cause. 

In disputes upon moral or scientific points, ever 
let your aim be to come at truth, not to conquer 
your opponent. 

If you happen into company where the talk 
runs into party, obscenity, scandal, folly, or vice 
of any kind, you had better pass for morose or 
unsocial, among people whose good opinion is not 
worth having, than shock you own conscience, 
by joining in conversation which you must disap- 
prove of. 

Never over-praise any absent person ; especial- 
ly ladies, in company of ladies. It is the way to 


bring envy and hatred upon those whom you wish 
well to. 


Welt, Sir, Dext da i 
linn at y my wife begged of me to 
—2 house, because I knew the kitch- 
—* quite taken up with the mason; and 
determined to e no time, for she would 
*6 a pat in as soon as the oven 
and told my se I went to the cofice house, 
ry body — friends how necessary it was for eve- 
FW catinga ae example in these hard times of 
Ae: . bread, and that I was determined 
. — m@ my own family. Indeed, I said, 
said » actually about it. ‘Aye, Mr Cake- 
Hh the ways ne r, ‘you are the man to lead 
h ‘ doerery * have a wife that knows how to 
ce. ad for "ll be bound that she makes 
the Me Paine if she sets about it.” This is 
aboot ay wife —* that all my friends speak 
cron. 9) 7 has got such a name for clev- 
tea went home quite full of our new 

With I had 4; 

Ments, out time to go through all our experi- 


do not set up for a buffoon. 
Flattery is a compound of falsehood, selfish- 
ness, servility, and ill manners. Any one of 
these qualities is enough to make a character 
thoroughly odious. 
If you must speak upon a difficult point, be the 
— if you can. 
you can ex yourself to be tly une 
stood in ten — sane use a oa . 
Do not appear to the public too sure, or too 


.way of fixing people’s characters. Such a one 


If you would be employed in serious business, |’ 


quaintance ; it is bestowing what is to you of in- 
estimable worth, upon one, who is not likely to be 
the better for it. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the common 




























































































struck disappeared in an instant, and no trace of 
him was ever afterwards seen, except a small 
grease spot on the floor where he stood ! 





Bath.—The pump-reom, as we remember, was 
the perfect delight of Bath. A large commodious 
hall, where, for certain hours of the day, an admi- 
rable band was stationed, and all the beauty and 
fashion of the place, as the newspapers express 
such things, used to assemble to a promenade.— 
The waters, we must contess, for the distribution 
of which the building was first erected, were not 
the main object of attraction to many who fre- 
quented the room. But often, too often, what 
scénes of beauty have we not seen in the Pamp- 
room! We remember one beautiful, pale-faced 
young girl, whom we saw regularly every day, for 
a long time, supporting her invalid father on her 
arm, herself all the while looking so pale, so inter- 
esting! She was indeed beautiful, not so much 
from mere loveliness of figure and regularity of 
face; but the chastened expression of her filial 
affection, as she turned ker blue eyes upon the 
wasted features of that fine old man, made her as- 
sume, in our eyes, a character of deeper, because 
of a purer. beauty. Once we missed her, and 
amid all the train of beauties, which we are sure, 
even at this hour, are to be found in that spot, 
our eye roved dissatisfied, unless it rested on the 
fragile form of the delicate young girl. We made 
inquiries, and she was dead—dead before the old 
man that she waited on—and never more in the 
Pump-room was seen that heartbroken father, 
though long lived in our memory the gentle and 
duti‘ul Miss Morden. Scenes such as these are 
occurring évery day, and scenes of happiness are 
not unfrequent too. Haven’t we remarked poor 
emaciated-looking devils, who scarcely seemed to 
have blood enough in their system to animate a 
flea—old fellows that used to come regularly with 
their miserable spindles tied up in flannel, and 
looking, with their long thin persons, as they man- 
aged to stand up in their chair-carriages, like a 
very decoction of ramrods, a living essence of po- 
kers and tongs; haven’t we seen these same old 
fellows, after coming a few times to the Pump- 
room, assume, day by day a more rubicund ex- 
pression, cast off gradually their swathings of flan- 
nel, and finally discharge their chair and kick the 
Herculean propeller of the same, for giving his ad- 
vice to the re-animated skeleton to be careful and 
not catch cold? Haven’t we made inquiries, and 
discovered that these same individuals—upon 
whom sextons cast a most covetous leer, and un- 
dertakers used to grow fat on the sight of—have 
transferred their fee from the digger of graves to 
the tyer of bands, and are happily married to some 
fair invalid, who has come down, a miserable, pu- 
ling discontented old maid, from the fens of Lin- 
colnshire or the Mendip bogs, and goes off, in a- 
bout three months, a jolly,laughing, married dame, 
—with no idea that such a thing as illness is to be 
met with in the world.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


has disobliged me ; therefore he is a villain. Such 
another has done me a kindness; therefore he is 
a suint. ° 
Never contend about small matters with supe- 
riors, nor with inferiors. If you get the better of 
the first, you provoke their formidable resentment ; 
if you engage with the latter you debase your- 
self. 


You will please so much the less, if you go into 
company determined to shine. Let your cenver- 
sation appear to rise out of thoughts suggested by 
the occasion, not strained, or premeditated; na- 
ture always pleases ; affectation is always odious. 





SKETCH OF LONDON MANNERS IN THE REIGN OF WIL- 
LIAM THE THIRD. 


[From a work recent! hed entitled ‘Comparative View of 
Social Life in England and France.’} 

Shopping, in the times of which we are speak- 
ing, as in our own, seems to have been called in 
aid by the female world for the occupation of their 
time. It was attended with somewhat more of 
interest and excuse than in the present day, where 
every street presents, in every window, all that 
the varying productions of fashion or commerce 
can offer. At that time our manufactures of lux- 
ury and ornament had by no means attained 
their present excellence. France was then, and 
with much more reason than now, resorted to for 
every article of finery and ornament in dress.— 
After the return of the Duke and Dutchess of St. 
Alban’s from France, in 1698, with a magnificent 
wardrobe King William was importuned to pre- 
vent the importation of such clothes from France, 
to protect and encourage our own manufactures ; 
but our own trade to India then brought to Eng- 
land a variety of Eastern productions which no 
imitations had rivalled, and to which no others 
could compare. The silks, the chintzes, the por- 
celain, the lacquerware, and the toys of China, 
were the admiration of Europe.. When the India 
ships arrived in the Thames, it was no uncommon 
thing for the ladies to go down to Blackwell, and 
make purchases on board. Madame de Mazarin, 
we learn from St. Evremond, was particularly ea- 
ger, about these expeditions. ‘The India houses, 
often mentioned in the comedies and poems of the 
times, were no other than warehouses dealing in 
all the importations of China. They were in 
the east end of the town, and seem to have been 
the only retailers of these commodities. The use 
of tea was then so'recent, and so confined, as to 
occasion no great importation of it ; it was a fash- 
ionable luxury, and was only to be found iu these. 
India houses; there, in a back room’ behiad the 
warehouse, a kettle was always kept belting, to 
try the tea before it was purchased. Parties were 
common among the young and gay to these India 
houses, where raffling took place, as a means of 
disposing of some of their most costly articles, and 
of facilitating the purchase of others. Such par- 
ties, we may suppose, sometimes served as an ex- 
cuse for meetings which could not have taken place 
unobserved elsewhere. Such at least, was the 
reputation (whether well grounded or not) which 
they acquired. In a letter from Lord Nottingham, 
an account is given of Queen Mary having visited 
all these India houses, partaking of the rafiling 
going on at them, and having dined at the house 
of a milliner of no good repute, as we are to un- 
derstand by a coarse reprimand which is said to 
have been given by King William to the Queen 
for this party. That the reprimand was given, 
the broad words still admitted in the colloquial 
language of those days, allow us to believe ; but it 
could only be to the prejudiced mind of an invet- 
erate Tory that it could appear otherwise than a 
good-humored and rather a gallant way of taking 
up the circumstance. Had the education of wo- 
men at this time been less neglected, and had 
their minds been opened to a greater variety of in- 
terests, we should say that the distribution of their 
time and of their lives was more likely to have 
contributed to the rational enjoyments of society 
than at present. Fashion had not then issued 
what a distinguished female has justly called ‘her 
most arbitrary decree,’ that of ordering every body 
to be present every where. Dissipation was not 
then a business, even among the most dissipated. 
The circle in which every one moved was so much 
smaller, and generally so much more intimate, 
that from society much might have been gained, 
had any previous preparation made it possible.— 
But from the company of mere housewives, the 
men svon \retreated to their coffee-houses and 
taverns, and endeavored to supply by excess in 
wine that deficiency of gaiety and cheerfulness, 
which can alone be found in society where both 
sexes contribute their appropriate share. The 
women were left to find occupation in their house- 
hold business, and amusement in.cards and vulgar 
gossipings on the character, conduct, and circum- 
stances of their neighbors. Time so spent must 
have reduced all abilities to nearly the same level ; 
few were found below, and still fewer above it. 
Thus we see Swift accusing the whole sex of gross 
ignorance, idleness, andevery bad cisposition of 
mind arising from them, although no man of his 
day knew so mary exceptions to his own decisions. 





By the Author of the Mariner’s Sketchés. 

I have noticed lately in the papers, several dif- 
ferent descriptions of one’s feelings when drewn- 
ing, hanging, starving, being buried alive, &c. 

All the above writers had time for seflection, 
but in the case I am about to relate, there was 
hardly time for deliberation. 

Having had, while in the Pacific, the pleasure 
of performing an aerial excursion which com- 
menced at the main cat harpins of one of our 
largest frigates, and terminated near the bottom 
of Callao Bay, £ will take the liberty to give a 
history of the voyage and my reflections during 
it, for the benefit of future tumblers. I was go- 
ing aloft and had just got as far as the futtock 
shrouds, when a ratline broke under my feet, 
and I fell backwards. My first emotion was sur- 
prise, I could not imagine where I was, but soon 
ascertained from the rushing of the air by my 
ears, that I was falling and that head foremost.— 
Dr Johnson says that the near approach of death 
wonderfully concentrates a man’s ideas, I am 
sure it did mine, for I never thought so fast be- 
fore or since, as I did during the two or three sec- 
onds that [ was tumbling: In an instant the re- 
collection came to my head, that one of the quar- 
ter deck guns was directly under me, and J should, 
in all probability, be dashed into ten thousand 
pieces. I would have given the world to have 
roared, I tried to gather my limbs together, to 
contract my muscles, to shrink my body into as 
small a space as possible. All this while there 
was a blood red light before my eyes, through 
which a thousand horrible forms were constantly 
gliding.—Then I thought of home, and the forms 
of all those thatI hold dear on earth ; anda good 
many ‘strangers of distinction’ besides, passed in 
review before me. Then the recollection of the 
cursed gun and the consequent smash across the 
breach of it, put all the establishment to flight, 
and I felt that peculiar sickness at the stomach, 
which it is said one experiences when on the point 
of undergoing a sudden, painful and violent death. 
I thought to myself, ‘surely, it must be almost time 
for the shock.’? A shock I certainly did receive, 
and no gentle one, across the back of the head, 
neck and left shoulder, and in an instant all was 
dark and still. ‘It is all over’ thought I, when to 
my utter dismay I perceived myself falling a se- 
cond time, but no words can express my delight, 
my ecstacy on finding myself overboard, instead 
of on the gun. I kept going down, till it ap- 
peared to me that the seven fathoms and a half, 
(the depth of the water at our anchorage,) had 
more than doubled since we came too. After a 
while I became stationary and svon after began 
slowly to ascend. When I looked up I saw, 
high, very high above me, a dim greenish light, 
which became brighter and brighter, till at last I 
bounced on the surface like a cork. 1 immediate- 
ly swam to the accommodation ladder and went 
on board. 

My shoulder and neck were some bruised by 





Sir Christopher Wren was a man of small stat- 
ure. When Charles II. came to the hunting pa!- 
ace he had built for him at Newmarket, he 
thought the rooms too low. Sir Christopher 
walked about them, and looking up, replied, ‘Sir 
and please your Majesty, I think they are high 
enough.’ king squatted down to Sir Chris- 
topher’s height, and creeping about in this whim- 
sical posture, cried, ‘Ay, Sir Christopher, I think 
they are high enough.’ 





An Irishman who acted as foreman of a jury in 
the Mayor’s court, Philadelphia, stood up after a 
case had been submitted to the jury and they had 


when I was so satisfactorily demonstrating, in 
my own unlucky person, the principles of gravi- 
tation. 


‘Think of this and take tobacco "—The Ad- 
venturer.—A dissertation on the use and abuse cf 
tobacco, has just issued from the press of M’EI- 
rath and Bangs. It is from the pen of Adam 
Clarke, L. L. D. F. A. S. M. R. J. A. (what an 
appropriation of the alphabet!) the author of the 
commentary on the bible. It is enough to throw 
snutlers, smokers and chewers into fits. We have 
been smoking for fourteen years, without knowiny 
what we were about—little have we thought that 
we were ‘drying and shrivelling up’ our brains !— 
We have repeatedly taken to snuffmg, and as of- 
ten abandoned it, because we cannot stand snees - 
ing. So we shall not take ‘in snuf? all the au- 
thor’s denunciations against the vile Indian weed. 
Let us now take up their denunciations in order. 

We begin with snufing. Snuff tends to pro- 
duce apoplexy. It may be—but the French are 
great snufers, and we never knew a Frenchman 
to die of apoplexy. 

Now for the pipe. The pipe draws off the 
mucus, plays the deuce with the sesophagus—and 
commits all sorts of enormities upon the sublin- 
gual, parotid, and submaxillary glands! Here 
we must stop and take a cigar. It is smoked.— 


‘How are our sublingual and submaxijlary glands ? 


Yesterday, we should have said, ‘they feei very 
well’—to-day, we are rather doubtful on. the sub- 
ject—our cesophagus in particular feels very tick- 
lish. 

But the quid—the abominable quid! This des- 
troys the digestion and makes one flatulent—cre- 
ates anxiety of heart and stupidity of mind. This- 
is the ultima thule of the wickedness of the Iodian 
weed. 

Hereafter, when an old lady extends her taba- 
tiere to a crony, she must say ‘will you take a 


pinch of apoplexy ?? When John Smith meets - 


John Thompson, he must ask him for a chew of 
flatulency, and when George Timpkins hands 
round a plate of cigars after dinner, he must say, 
‘gentlemen, will you destroy your submaxillary 
glands ?’ 

Cats and pigeons are not fond of tobacco. 

Doctor Clarke tells us that a single drop of the 
oil of tobacco, being put on the tongue of a cat, 
produced violent convulsions, and killed her in a 
minute. Poor pussy! He also states that a 
small incision was made in a pigeon’s leg, and the 
oil of tobacco applied to it. In two minutes the 
bird lost the use of its foot. The leg is a curious 
place to supply with tobacco, in bird or man. It 
is however a fact that brutes are averse to tobac- 
co. We once put a lighted cigar in the mouth of 
a monkey, and the thankless little reprobate made 
faces at us for half an hour—but this was owing 
to his want of taste. 

The amount of all that can be said pro and’ 
con, on this subject is, that tobacco in all its forms 
is, like food and wine, very injurious if used to 
excess—and like them, used in moderation, it is 
very comfortable, and kills nobody.—New York 
Morning Courier. 





Proclamation against the use of Opium.— 
It appears from the following extract of the pro 
clamation of a Chinese Governor, that the effects 
of smoking opium in China, are similar to those 
of grog-drinking in the United States. The pro- 
clamation was published in the Canton Regis- 
ter :— 

‘Le, by Imperial appointment, Governor of the 
two Kwong provinces, rigorously interdicts the 
practice of buying opium, for the purpose of smok- 
ing. If there exists a drug destructive of life, in- 
cessant efforts should be made to keep it at a dis- 
tance. As the drug opium, bought in foreign 


| countries, and whose nature is originally poison- 


ous, is both offensive in taste and flavor, and ‘de- 
biliating to the constitution, I am at a loss to im- 
agine who originally conceived the idea of adapt- 
ing it to the purpose of smoking, and seduced 
others to inhale it. He who, grasping at gain, 
could open a shop to yield an inexhaustible supply 
of poison, must have been a most worthless vaga- 
bond. Canton being a place where people are 
collected from all quarters promiscuously, both 
good and bad, idle vagabonds will be found, who 
mutually invite each other to this practice of opium 
smoking, and forming themselves into groups and 
crowds, they sit in rings all day. At last they 
must have recourse to it every day, and can by 
no means whatever reljnquish it till finally the 
poison flows in their inmost vitals. Their faces 
become as sharp as sparrows, and their heads 
sunk between their shoulders in the form of a 
dove. Physic cannot cure their disease. Re- 
pentance comes too late for reform. People in 
general are not possessed of large property, and 
thus, in a few years both their purses and con- 
stitutions ‘are ruined. Although they become 
stupid in an excessive degree, they cannot leave 
off the habit. Further, it is proper to examine 
into the consequences of smoking opium, which 
are to raise the spirits to an unusual degree, a 
u most stupid expedient of worthless people to 
excite a desire of whoring and gambling. Their 
substance having dwindled away, and possessed 
of neither food nor raiment, they resort to steal- 
ee housebreaking, and joini 

bands of r s. There is no crime that they will 
not commit. Injuring both themselves and oth- 
ers, they become involved in endless calamities. 





Medical Anecdate—The following anecdote is 
related by Sir Astley Cooper in his lectures de- 
livered in London. Its singularity and quaintness 
will amuse every reader. 

‘An old Scotch physician for whom I hada 
great respect, and whom I frequently met profes- 
sionally an the city, used to say, as we were enter- 
ing the patients’ room together, “Weel, Mister 
Cooper, we ha’ only two things to keep in meend, 
and they'll searve us for here and herea’ter $ one 
is always to have the fear of the Laird before our 











eager upon any project. If it should miscarry, 


th = 
me our loaf would not rise; anoth-| which it is a chance but it does, you will be 


put their heads together awhile. Being asked if 
they had agreed, Patrick answered ‘yes ;’ and 





striking against a spare topsail yard that was 
stowed over the starboard quaster, my head was 


ees, that “ill do for herea’ter ; and the t’other is to 
keep your booels open, and that will do for here.’ 
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FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 27, 1829. 


CONGRESS. 

The Cumberland Road. Excepting the road described 
in the Pilgrims Progess, we hardly remember one more 
dificult to get over than this Cumberland road ; on which 
the legislation in the house of representatives has fairly 
foundered for the present session. We find by looking 
back tothe proceedings of the house, that on the 4th of 
Dec. on the motion of Mc Sauth, of Indiana, as amended 
on motion of Mr M’Lean, the committee on roads and 
canals was instructed to inquire iuto the expediency of 
continuing this road eighty feet wide from Zanesville by 
the way of Columbus in the state of Ohio, through the state} - 
of Indiana, by clearing away the timber, constructing 
bridges, &c. preparatory te turnpiking, and to inquire into} - 
the expediency of appropriating $100,000 for this pur- 
pose. On making this motion, Mr Smith went into re- 
marks & some length on the national importance of this 
undertaking, and said, among other things, that 2 per 
cent. on the amount of sales of public lands in Illinois, 
which he considered pledged to this object, had already 
amounted to more than the sum called for by the resolu- 
tion. Two days afterwards the committee reported a bill 
received from the senate on the subject of the repair and 
preservation of the road already maile. , 
The road is then lost sight of for some time, until Mr 
Floyd's Oregon bill, and the drawback on refined sugars, 
the abolition of the tonnage duty on vessels, Mr Smyth's 
amendments of the constitution, and the discussions con- 
cerning the members endorsing their votes for printer to 
‘the house, are discussed, when the subject again comes 
up on the 21st of January, on the bill providing for its re- 
pair and preservation, by erecting toll-gates and collecting 
‘tolls for this purpose. Mr Buchanan of Pennsylvania pro- 
posed at the same time tocede the.road to the respective 
states of Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia, through 
which it passes; thatis, toabandon it. Upon these pro- 
positions the argument branches out into considerations of 
the constitutional power of making or repairing such a 
road, or appropriating money for the purpose, and also of 
erecting toll-gates. Mr Wood states that the whole ex- 
.pense upon the road up to the present time, is $1,838,074. 
On the 18th of Feb. the bill was finally passed to a third 
-veading in the house. The amendment proposed by Mr 
Buchanan of Pennsylvania to abandon the road was nega- 
‘tived by a vote of 77 to 113. He then proposed to amend 
‘the bil so as to authorise the president to make an arrange- 
ment, or sort of treaty with Maryland, Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania, to erect toll-gates. This-was also negatived, 86 
-to 94. An amendment was then proposed by Mr Gorham, 
providing for the appropriating. money to make the repairs 
and omitting the toll-gates, which was negatived by 60 
yeas to 129 noes. Mr Wickliffe then proposed to strike out 
the provision for toll-gates. His.motion being the same in 
substance, though net in form, with that proposed by Mr 
‘Gorham, was again negatived, but bya smaller majority, 
-viz. 87 yeas to.107 noes, so that some members, it seems, 
voted on different sides, at the successive divisions. The 
previous question was then moved for by Mr Bartlett, and 
sustained by a vote of 130 in favour of it, and the question 
on the passage of the bill was decided by a vote of 105 
yeas to 91 noes. 
So as we understand the matter, toll-gates are to be 
erected on the road at distances of twenty miles. 


Eastern Boundary Correspondence. Mr Force's Na- 
tional Journal of the 9th Feb. gives a sketch of the docu- 
ments laid‘ before Congress by ‘the president, in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the house of representatives on 
motion of Mr Andersoo, on the 3ist Dee. relating to the 
case of John Baker and the correspondence on the subject 
of the disputed territory lying at the northeasterly part of 
the state of Maine, consisting mostly of correspondence 
between Mr Clay, and the representatives of the British 
government in the United States, and between Mr Law- 
rence, Charge d’Affaires of the United States, at London, 
and the British minister. The dispute commenced, re- 
specting the cutting of timber on the territory in question. 
Then follow complaints in behalf of American citizens oc- 
cupying portions of this territory, of molestation from the 
government of New Brunswick. The account of Baker's 
case follows. 


In a letter addressed by Mr Clay, on the 17th Nevem- 
ber, 1827, to Mr Vaughan, we have the first notice of Ba- 
ker’s case, in an affidavit made by Jonathan Wilson, and 
forwarded by the Governor of Maine to Mr Clay. Wilson 
states that he learned that Mr Baker had been arrested by 
the British authorities, by 45 men sent up in barges, arm- 
ed; that he was taken from his bed in the night, charged 
with refusing to permit the British mail to pass over his 
land, that he was tried, and sentenced to pay £150, and 
tosix month's imprisonment in a loathsome and filthy jail, 
where he then was. ‘Baker lived on Mydawaska river, 
within the American line’ Other outrages are stated in 
an affidavit made by William Dalton. Mr Vaughan on the 
2ist of Nov. enclosed to Mr Clay documents giving the 
British statement of the conduct of Baker, who is said to 
haye stopped the mail in a territory, over which, accord- 
ing to ancient usage, the British government exercised ju- 
risdiction, to have ‘hoisted the of the United States, 
in defiance of British claims,’ and had sought to engage a 
party in an ancient British settlement to transfer the pos- 
session to the United States.’ 

On the 20th of Feb. 1828, Mr Clay addressed to Mr 
Vaughan an argument against the right of jurisdiction as- 
serted by Great Britain over the disputed territory, and 
also a demand from the President, of the liberation of John 
Baker, ‘and a full indemnity for the injuries which he has 
suffered in the arrest and detention of his person.’ In re- 
ply, Mr Vaughan defends his own positions as to the rights 
of the British government, and ises to transmit the 
demand of the President, as to Baker, to the British Court, 











‘ 





‘and the Government of New Brunswick. On the 4th of| Hole, orto the Oregon, and form a colony just by our own 
June, 1828, Mr Vaughan enclosed a report of the trial of selves.’ 


Baker, to Mr Clay, and a letter from the Lieut. Governor 
of New Brunswick, declining to remit the sentence of Ba- 
ker, unless he received instructions to that effect from his 
ay ong bayer 


the Sist of March, 1898, Mr Clay transmitted to 
American Charge d’ Affaires in London, 
all the facts in this case, and instructs Mr Lawrence to call 


-Mr Lawrence, the 


on the British Government ‘to interpose its ity with 


the Provincial Government, to enforce a compliance with 
both demands.’ 


Mr Lawrence, on the 5th of May, 1828, addressed a note The 
to Lord Dudley, the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, : 
making the demands according to his instructions, and en- 
forcing them by an argument at length. On the 14th of 
August, a reply was made by Lord Aberdeen, in which the 
demands of the President are met by an elaborate argu- 
ment in favor of the right of Great Britain to exercise ju- 
risdiction and sovereigaty in the disputed territory. On 
the 22d of Aug. Mr Lawrence, —— to _ aber 
deen a counter-argument rebutting the reasoning by whic 
his Lordship endeavored to sustain the right of Great Bri- 
tain to exercise exclusive jurisdiction and sovereignty in 


that territory. 2 
Here the diplomatic correspondence terminates. 


Bv a letter from Governor Lincoln of Maine, to Mr 
Clay, dated 23d Oct. last, it seems that Baker was still in 
prison in New Brunswick, his property was falling to ruin 
at home, and his family in distress. ‘The State of Maine 


+o on the part uf our government. We have seen no re- 


thsorbed and swept away among ‘the lost things of this 


Mr Adams’ nominations to a number of offices. One sub- 
ject of great importance has been reported upon now for 
the fourth time, in the Senate, viz. Indemnity for French 
Spoliations previous to 1809. A bill has been reported 
appropriating $2,000,000 for this purpose. There can be 
no possible doubt, that the applicants are entitled tu this 
indemnity, since our government has in fact received a 
consideration for this purpose in the purchase of Louis- 
iana. 








o the authority by which the reference has been agreed 
vort or proceedings on this motion, which may have been 


vorld,’ by the vortex of the debate about the Cumberland 
oad or the president’s nominations. 





0 years of age ; to be divided into two classes, one includ- 


28 to 40; and to subdivide each of these classes into three 
»thers, which are to be called into actual service, in turn, | ty 





The senate has been mostly occupied in not approving of 





To the Editors of the N. E. Galaszy. 

Gentlemen—Robert Bakewell, an’: of the most accom- 
plished English mineralpgists and geologists of the pre- 
sent day, in the 3d edition of his ‘Introduction to Geolo- 
gy,’ published in 1828, has thc following remarks— 

‘Beside the three minerals, quarts, felspar, and mica, 
which were formerly considered as the essential constitu- 
ent parts of all true granite, whoever has attentively ex- 
amined various granite districts, must have frequently ob- 
served that other minerals occupy the place of mica, 
either in part or entirely. Thus, near the summit of Mont 
Blanc, the granite is composed of felspar, quartz, and talc 
or chlorite, the latter mineral supplying the place of mica. 


been given ; whereas Talcy or chloritic granite would at 
once convey a distinct idea ofits nature. In some instan- 
ces, hornblende supplies the place of mica, or is inter- 
spersed with it. To this rock the name of siennite was 


Page 88. 


Common Granite, Porphyritic Granite, Siennite or Sien- 
nitic Granite, Talcy or Chloritic Granite, Felspathic Gra- 


modified by an admixture with other simple minerals.’ — 


ly replaced by horablende, in some situations occurs with 
common granite, in the same bed, and therefore must be 


Malvern Hills. That able and accurate observer Dr Mac- 
Culloch, maintains the identity of granite and siennite 


terms and frivolous distinctions.’ page 101. 


those, who have suffered themselves to be misled by such 


to the staple commodity of Quincy and Braintree. 
: Groreicus. 
TREE EEE) 
ITEMS. 

Slavery.—The New Orleans Courier says under date of 
Jan. 13th, that two thousand six hundred and seventy slaves 
have been brought to that place since the first of October 
last, by way of the Balize ;—a period of little more thany 
three months. 


Old Bachelors—The Freemasons had better make a 
league with the bachelors ; the anfi spirit is actively at 
work about them both., A writer in the Ohio State Jour- 
nal proposes instead of levying a tax on old bachelors, to 
declare them by law ineligible to any office of power 
or profit. This would be almost too bad. Were these 
threats and punishments limited to such single gentlemen 
as had never attempted to escape from their misfortunes, 
it might be better ;—not only as fairer, but because the 
pains and penalties would fall upon a less numerous class. 
The Dayton Journal says of the doings in Ohio, ‘Don’t 
carry it too far, Gentlemen! We'll rebel. We'll protest, 
as the Georgia Legislature did against the Tariff. We'll 
ask you to ‘lay your finger on that part of the Constitution 
which gives you power’ to deprive us of our rights. 
We'll leave the state of Ohio and go into the state of Mat- 
rimony, if we can; and if we can't, we'll go to Symmes’ 


Rags. The Virginia Advocate has the following adver- 
tisement about this valuable article. 
macs! nacs!! racs!!! 
— hates pray be not offended, 
or mind the jests of ing wags 
No harm, believe me is intended, : 
Wheo humbly I request your rags. 
poorest scraps, altho’ unfit 
To clothe the tenant of a hovel, 
May shine with sentiment and wit, 
And help to make a charming novel. 
CENTS per pound in Cash, given for clean Linen 
and Cotton rags, by : E. WATTS. 


Steamboal.—A new ‘steamer’ as it is the fashion to call 
them, lately made its appearance at Macon, in North 


the stranger. ‘We are told that on the steamboat’s com- 
ing up the river, many good people who dwelt in the vi- 





has advanced $212 towards the support of Baker's fami- 
ly, of which reimbursement is asked from the treasury of 


the U. S. which is promised. 


It will be recollected that the question of territorial ju- 
risdiction has been referred by the two governments to the 
king of the Netherlands ; though from the statements and’ 
arguments on the different sides which have been publish- 
ed in the North American Review and the newspapers, the | 
case scems to be almost too clearly in favour of the United 
States to be a proper subject of reference ; as it seems by 
those statements to be as clearly settled by the stipulations | 
in the treaty, as it could be by an award of the umpire. | 


hard telling what would have been the cousequences. 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY, 
ase with an — bias in favor of the United States, —— the right of seventy of the State, over all the 
— | vhether it was this view of the subject which has induced | soi 


t motion sometime since made in Congress, to inquire in- | similar step has been taken in [ilinois. 


Four dollar Hats. The New York papers speak of a 
new kind of hat made there, which sells for that price, is 
dark, glossy, and well formed, and looks as well as a hat 
need look—and seems to be substantial. 


Militia Bill. The Militia bill before Congress proposes | and brutal conflict is headed in some papers, ‘An unfor- 
o enrol in the militia all able bodied men between 21 and | tunate rencontre!’ If such revolting enormities are but 
misfortunes, what are crimes? ‘At Clinton, Hinds coun- 
ng those from 21 to 28 years of age, the other those from | ty, (Mississippi) on the 5th ult. Col. James Gibson, and 
Mr Anthony Durden, his brother-in-law, both of the coun- 


luring war, and to be entitled to the same pay and rations | before which they had a suit depending which was decided 
as regular s6ldiers. on the 5th in favor of Mr Durden. They had been at va- 
riance for some time and it had ripened into a deadly ha- 
tred. A few words passed between them at the supper 
table—rising simultaneously, they met at the head of the 
table, and exchanging a look of desperation, commenced 
with sword canes a furious fight, which continued about 
five minutes, when Col. Gibson fell never again to rise. 
He received five stabs, three in his abdomen, one in bis 
breast, and one under his chin, passing through his mouth 
iuto his head. He lived but a few moments after his fall. 
Mr Durden, who has been admitted to bail, was not se- 
riously hurt.’ 


publican, that a bill passed the House of Delegates on 
Wednesday last, by a vote of 42 to 19, which permits 
husband or wife, ‘who has been separated by law from 
bed and board for seven years, to marry again whosoever 
seemeth good in their own eyes!’ Thus one State is pass- 
ing laws to force people into marriage, and another is fa- 
cilitating divorce. These states should adopt each other's 
measures ;—they would dovetail together very well. 


persecutions which this gentleman endured in Upper Ca- 
, . . nada, from which Province he was some years since ban- 
To this variety the name of Protogine has improperly | ined atthe instance of the Governor. The House of As- 
sembly have lately passed a bill repealing the act of ban- 
isment. 


given, because a granite rock of this kind, from Sienna in | England, of Charleston, has given notice, that a Conven- 
Upper Egypt, was much used by the ancients for obelisks.’| tion of the Roman Catholics of North Carolina will be 
held in that town on Sunday the 15th day of March aext. 
He then enumerates, as varieties of granitic rocks, asso- | Six congregations are specified as entitled to send dele- 
ciated often with common granite, the following, viz.— | gates. 


nite. These (he remarks) may all be led as cotem- | °°%C'Y Of 8 large body of the Sulphate of Baryies, in the 

; tially the na {dentally county of Cabarrus. The mineral is found at two differ- 

y * ent Gold Mines, in slabs and compact masses, and in some 

Ag rds, page 102, in describing ti ieties; he <r ne a8 gi surface small quantities ef gold. 

— lg * t is susceptible of a very high polish, is white and very 
says, ‘Siennilic Granite, in which mica is partly or entire- tifal, 


regarded as a variety of granite. Instances of this change | Mrs Campbell, in William-street, New York, was lately 
fcom granite to siennite, in the same rock, I have frequent- | burnt so badly, by her clothes taking fire, that she died 


ly observed in the granite of Charnwood Forest. The|the next evening. The child had been left alone in the 
same change may also be noticed in the granite of the | room. 


from their frequent passage into each other, in the same | the reports that stage-drivers in Georgia quarrelled with 
rocks, in Scotland.’ Bakewell also reprobates ‘the at- | the duke of Saxe-Weimar, or he with them. Whereupen, 
ae aan A : i hat if his Serene Highness 
tempts to distinguish primary from secondary granite by | the Columbus Enquirer says, that if e Highs 
their mineral characters, as worse than uscless ; as they vas back here, Blackwell, he driver at Milledgeville, 
waste the time of the learner and tend to disgust him with | Would flog him. The true version of the story, is said to 
a science already too heavily burthened with unmeaning | be as follows—A little distance from Sparta, meeting a 
»man with some partridges, the Duke asked himif he were 
A writer in the ‘New England Palladium’ of Friday last, | Privileged to kill game? upon which the Irishman, ‘who 
“over the signature of ‘Monitor,’ will doubtless pronounce | had probabjy been a poacher in his own country, cursed 
all this to be ‘ridiculous,’ and will pity the ignorance of | him for a fool. 


authorities, in giving its long and well known appellation phia, have presented as nuisances, lolleries, tavern licences, 


U. S. Lands and Sovereignty. The Louisiana Adverti- | tion upon important subjects, act apparently on the theory 
ser says that a joint resolution has passed the House of | of Fouchiè, who considered language provided for men as 
We do not know whether we may not have examined the; Representatives of indiana, by a vote of about 32 to 21,/ a means of deception ? 





———— — — — — 


| within its limits,—including the national domain. A 





Horrible Murder. Au accouatof this most barbarous 


of Warren, were in attendance on the Chancery court, 





New liw of Divorce. It is stated by the Anuapolis Re- 





Mr Gourley. Some of our readers will remember the 





Roman Catholic Convention in Fayetteville —Bishop 


Mineralogical. Tle Yadkin Journal announces the dis- 


Another child burnt to death. Alittle girl, daughter of a 


Duke of Saxe-Weimar again. Gen. Wool contradicts 


Nuisances. The Grand Jury of the county of Phitadel- 


and discharged convicts. This is a good beginning. 
Singular Misfortune. The Portland Mirror states, that 
Mr Z.ebulon Rowe, Jr. of New Gloucester, Maine, has 
been the father of eight children, one of whom died in in- 
fancy; and of the seven who survive, Five are deaf and 
dumb. 


Counjerfeit Bills. There are in circulation counterfeit 
notes, of the denomination of ten dollars, on the Bank.of 
the United States, Baltimore Branch—check letter D, dat- 
ed June Ist, 1824, payable to John White, and signed 
Thos. Wilson, Cashier, and N. Biddle, President. They 
are suid to be remarkably well executed, The Albany 
Daily Advertiser says, ‘We have seen a $6 bill, purporting 
to be of the Hartford Bank, dated ist Jan. 1828, payable 
to G. Cowles. Letter E. No 1271. Horace Burr, Cashier, 
Nathaniel Terry, President. The signatures and filling 
up aire not well executed, but the plate is calculated to 
deceive the most scrutinizing eye.’ A new coinage of 
counterfeit money seems also to have been issued some- 
where. Twenty-nine pieces were left at the office of the 
Chatieston, S.C. Courier, on the 20th ult. They are imi- 
tations of dollars and half dollars, of the U. S. coinage, 
and so well executed as to be with difficulty distinguished 
from good money. We add the following paragraph from 
a Bulletin of last week :—‘This morning we examined a 
spurious twenty dollar bill, purporting to be of the Me- 
chanics Bank, New-Haven. It was taken last evening at 
the Box office of the Tremont Theatre, and is doubtless of 
the same coinage with those recently seized in New York, 
to the nominal amount of one hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars. At first sight the note bears a fair appearance, but 
will not admit of very close inspection. The capital T in 
‘The President,’ &c. is very clumsily formed, and the i in 
the latter word is not dotted. There is no period after 
the word ‘bearer’—and the letters ‘Casn r.’ after the pre- 
tended cashier's signature, are miserably executed. The 
engraving and filling up-are generally bad, and evinces 
two distinct styles. The bill shown us, was dated Oct. 3, 
1828, payable to Wm Lee, No 572, letter C, and signed 
Nathan Prince, President, Wm.- W. Boardman, Jr. Cash- 
ier. 


Literary. Washington Irving's Tales of the Moors, are 








Carolina, and the Telegraph of that place thus speaks of | nearly ready for publication in London. They are said 


to give an historial view of the rise, glory, and downfall of 


— — 


Our character abroad. The Rochester Observer says, 
that a German Editor lately informed his readers that 
morals were at so low an ebb in the United States, that 
the two basest men in the republic were candidates for 


our morals were in such poor condition that no depen- 
dence could be placed upon ‘our political papers, —that 
the presses which should disseminate accurate informa- 





i 


SO — 


lad is a popular German superstition, which attribu 
death of any thing peculiarly beautiful or dear, as a flower | 
or an infant,to the covetousness of the Fairies. These | 
stanzas are by no means so brilliant as many of Gothe's | exeeuiion, for debt. That some change it 
i ieces, whi : , can hardly be doubted b thew 

minor pieces, which you have scen translated. But I was | necessary, can hardly jou y any whe 
struck, in reading them, with a very lively resemblance to : , 
the old English and Scotch ballad style. A eertam vigo- memorials and petitions bear the pee sm nell g 
rous simplicity and interesting naivetd of expression is the | fit men in the community, and of per 
charm of the original. lu endeavoring to preserve this, 1 | every profession and pursuit. The attention of 
may have fallen into insipidity—but the translation is at 
your service, if you like it. 


Lerd Lieutenant of Ireland on the 31st of December, in 


the Moors in Spain; and were composed by Mr Irving 
cinity were prodigiously alarmed by the noise and smoke. | chiefly from manuscript documents during his late visit 
Some mistook the noise for the roaring of a lion; others|to that country. Some interesting extracts from this 
for the sneezing of an elephant. Some protested it was | work have been republished ia this country, from English 
the hissing of the sea-serpent,or the groaning of an earth- | papers. 
quake! Others thought it was ‘War, Pestilence, and Fa- 
mine’—but the most general opinion was, that it was the 
; TARIFF, coming in propria persona to eat up our cotton 
} and corn, drink up our rivers, and tear out oor vitals.— 
¢ a universal indignati ited against this su 
— sonainaiineinie hae: to be wondered |‘® Presidency. He probably thought that some credit 
“ might be given to our political papers. Hew much better 
at. A few clomb trees, through fear; but a general gath- : . 
ering of rifles and picking of flints took place ; and had | “°™4 the case stand, if the German editors supposed that 
not the steamboat been able to make good her escape, it is 
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[For the New Engisad Galaxy.) __ _TMPRISONMENT FoR Depry. 
Mn Eprror.—The foundation of the following little dal- Mr Adan’s remarks on Imprisonment fer 

tes the | te Senate of Massachusets, Feb. 14th, on the 
| of a bill making new provisions on this — 
‘The bill reported by the joint coumittee 
| portant changes in the laws relative to j 


— 





— 





te 
editors 
thea chang 


J 


flected on the orders, memorials and petit 
referred to the conmmittee, or on the ; 


of 


is alive on this subject, here and ebew 
ishing imprisonment for debt, have passed 
the United States,—have been adopted in —2 
North Carolina, and been recommended by the omg | 
of Virginia, Louisiana, and South ine, esa him, © ah 
in thase states. But whatever solicitude we me; * ly — 
this subject, we should be cautious not to sufee * — 
ings to betray our judgment, nor let sy — emneol 
debtor wake us unmindful of the rights of the ee cone 
and we should strenuously eppose those vicless - poet * 
cal changes of the existing laws, which are _ all this 
posed, but which will be approved by few, and aa ™ 


No one, 

surprised & 
THE ELF-KING, 
From the German of Gothe. 

Who rides so late through the drear midnight? 
A father it is, with his infant so bright— 
He folds him all close in his faithful arm,— 
He bears him along all safe and warm. 


this way 
from @ 
sussery that 
family. * 
from those 


* iu such 
-aWhy hide you your face in a@right my Son ? beneficial. Sy Much miser} 
—O, see you not, Pather, the Elén-King come ? The bill now under consideration dors net, liegt jy , but oa 
’ ’ ’ — : posed in Congress, affect arrest on greene an, etting 
With his glittering crown, and hie garments so wild— a are many reasons why the creditor * 


i v innocent child. that power. lt is seldom difficuk to find —X 
— a process, and a debtor, whe abtaias it, is — 2* * 
confinement to any limits or place. Withess an. 
mesne process, we should have no security fer haan’ 
obedience to the orders or | of i 
pavment of the debt, or discharge by taking the 
or’s oath ;—besides, where the yo An ia 
rest in the Gret instance is frequently the eh 
creditor.caa obtain. For these, anil other hy 
committee do uot propose to change the law geo) 
ou mesne process. * 

Another favorite proposition with some is, thas a. 
should. be held to bail on mesne process, unlessths ena 
will first make an affidavit as to the amovat of tea 
and that he believes the debtor is about to leew gon. 
try. This proposition caused much debate ig Gas, 
and certainly the expediency of it bs, to 
doubtful. Merchants not residing in this mene stances, whe 
and foreigners, frequently employ agents and cognate vindictive fe 
to collect demands, who know but very little of dale: of the effects 
or debtor, and who could not make such ag : The opera 
Suits too are often brought on unsettled ac certificate of 
unliquidated debts, and in such cases few men ugdjale how many he 
ture to declareon oath the amount due them; Apgaume?4*t year?» — 





—‘Lovely boy, wilt thou go with me ? 

Gay are the gambols, I'll play with thee— 
Bright o'er the strand my flowers unfold, 
And my mother has many a garment of gol .l. 





















































































—My father, my father, and do you not hear, 
What the Elfin-King whispers so soft in-mine ear ? 
—Be quiet, my child—it is but the breere— 
Hark, how it rustles among the dry trees! 

‘Wilt thou come fair boy, and away with me ? 

My daughters shall tend thee right royally— 

My daughters, who lead the dance by moonlight, 
Shall sing thee asleep at the coming of night.’ 


—His daughters, dear father! O, see you not 


The Elfin-King’s daughters in yonder dark spot? 
—I see it my son—it is but a ray, 


bien with 
pf the means 
what he wish 
ing. Ike 
that it is equ 
Add to the 
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That plays on the leaves of the willows so : a subject of futute investigation. And as toa age number 
* rite tention of quitting the country, he can always equa’ iy dur 
‘Thy face has a charm in it—infant, I love thee— by concealing his preparations to do so. A credgggammethe usual nut 


tifying to such an intention, would generally ths 
bo and the oath in such cases would sous bem 
mere idle ceremony. It is hardly advisable t» lem 
the number of oaths which men now take in ¢ 
ing their own interests. ‘To do so, is to lesen toy 
of testimony generally. ‘2 
No such propositions are contained in this ij 
operation will not commence until execution hei 
against the debtor. Before that time the debtes taj 
erty. If arrested on mesne process, he may ; 
An unjust creditor may endeavor to 
his damages unreasonably high, but the merits 
case may always be investigated, and the 
bail bond reduced to what it should be. D : 
future proceedings iu the suit, the law continues tie 
lant-protecting care, favoring uveither party, but 
ing the rights of both. But no sooner is executics 
than the jor is abandoned to the mercy of 
——— at that moment, the proposed law will iyi 
elt. i 
Under the present laws, when a debtor is c 
gaol on execution, for debt; the creditor may hay 
kept in close confinement, until he pays the ez 
takes the poor debtor's oath, (which last cannot be & 
than thirty days) excepting the debtor will 
with sufficient sureties, that he will surrender 
the expiration of ninety days, to be closely cc 
less, before the end of those ninety days, he shall 
ly discharged from confinement — And, further, ti 
ag there sinity damm, ent 2 7 he will 9 
in the limits. in the country the limits extend Gift 
from the gaol. In Boston, the limits are the fifth 
By the proposéd law the debtor wiil be closely c 
unless he gives a bond, like that which I have dese 
the limits, or gives the bond described in the p 
Ifhe gives the latter, it must be with sufficient amy 
and conditioned, that, unless legally disc 
imprisonment, before the expiration of ninety 
surrender himself to be put, and kept in clese 
And this is all he engages. During these ; 
isa free man. He may be a poor man, but 
an honest man, for aught that is proved last 
he should have, and by this law will have, the 
one. If, at the expiration of the ninety days, 
have paid or been discharged from the ex hes 
presumes, what the law now presumes, that he va 
—— man, and for his dishonesty imprisons hin .& 
gaol. Ee, 
Is the proposed law necessary ? No one cag 
petitions and memorials on the subject and Le 
But it may be said, —_ debtor may now hat 
limits, and that that is sufficient liberty; as if ag 
were sufficient for an honest man unconvicted a 
cused ofany crime! There are few gaols in the 
wealth, which include within their limits a house ef 
worship ; and men who are accused of not 
ty and misfortune, are thus deprived of a 
even by the convicts in the State's Prison ; ; 
religious instruction! ian 
And what advantage do poor debtors derive 
on these limits? Not one in a hundred of 
his usual employments there ; but they spend thelr 
taverns and similar places, which are always tots! 
on the limits, though there may be no house d 
— Bs 
t why, I ask, are debtors imprisoned in ang 
before it is proved they can pay, but fi 
doso? It should be proved that they have deset 
before they are punished. Men are not to bef 
first, and tried afterwards. But here a peor 
ished, by at least thirty days’ imprisonment, 
the end of that time, it is demonstrated, in — 
ty-wine cases in a hundred, of an average, that! 
prisonment has been a false i 
not punished for fraud, but for poverty. 
Nor can this punishment be justified os 
grounds on which punishment is usually inflicted: 
for the purposes of example and reformation. 
ample, it is out of the question: The 
—— ſor —— and the number of 
increased as regularly as the population. 48 
reformation, imprisonment will never referm 8 90 
and make him a rich man. Nor is it necessary @S 
late him to shun poverty. It is something which @ 
of sane mind will avoid while he can. . 
It is often said, there arg many cases of fem’ 
should be punished ; but this bill reaches La 
one contends that all debtors who are cc — 
ulent. Why then imprison all? It can ot — 
legislate for the excepted cases only ;—to —— 
criminately the innocent and the yy * 
tempting to separate them. * 
On whom do these laws press mast severely! 
upon a eo business ; — 
proaches, assign their iy om 
they think will induce their cred creditors to 
from their contracts. But men in small 
ics and laborers can not do this; for they bre 
to assign, and hence the law for impri om 
exclusively upon them. 
It is hardly necessary to state the effects of 
ment on character. A man is almost as mech 


And wilt thou not come ?—then force must remove thee.’ 
—O! Save me dear father! I'm pressed in his arm— 
My father! 1 feel he has done me a harm. 

The Father, he trembles—he drives o'er the wild, 

And strains to his bosom the deep-groaning child— 
He reaches the court-yard, in anguish and dread— 
His obily child lies in his arms stone dead. 
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Recall of the Marquis of Anglesea.—It appears from the 
Lendon papers received at New York to January 7th that 
the Marquis of Anglesea was recalled from his office of 





consequence, as is supposed, of a letter written by him to 
De Curtis expressing his strong interest in favor of the Ca- 
tholics, and advising them to strenuous exertions to get 
rid of their present disabilities, in which he dissented from 
the opinion of Lord Wellington who in a letter¢o the same 
gentleman published a short time since, expressed a wish 
that if it were possible the question should be left to sleep 
awhile. 


British Revenue.—The amount of the British revenue, 
for the year ending Jan. 6, was 48,306,322). being an in- 
crease over that of the preceding year, of 1,660,6471. 

This is the most important piece. of intelligence receiv- 
ed from England for a long time. It appears that there is 
finally a surplus yevenue, affording the means of the re- 
duction either of the taxes or public debt. Bell's Weekly 
Messenger, in taking a view of the condition of Great 
Britain at the commencement of the year, expresses great 
confidence in the resources and prospects of the country. 


— 
Dutch East India Steam Ship.—The government of the 
Netherlands bas caused to be built an immense three deck- 
ed, four masted steam ship of 250 feet in length, which is 
te ply between Holland and the East Indies. The engine 
of 300 horse-power,—the costof the whole 800,000 Dutch 
florins $320,000—draws 16 feet of water when loaded. 


Steam Cannon.—Notwithstanding the failure of Mr Per- 
kins’s experiments on steam artillery in France, the 
French government are encouraging those of Messrs. Per- 
rier and Edwards, Engineers of Chaillot for the same ob- 
ject, and hopes are still entertained of producing artillery 
of this description as formidable in proportion as Perkins’s 
steam musket-barrel. 








Miguel—Some accounts say Miguel is dead; accord- 
ing to others he is nearly recevered from his hurt occasion- 
ed by his carriage being overset. 


Portuguese Emigrants.—The Portuguese in England 
who adhere to the young queen of Portugal, were, by the 
latest accounts about to sail from Plymouth for the West- 
ern Islands, probably Terceira. 


Captain Clapperton—A memoir of Capt. Clapperton 
the African Traveller, isabout to be published in London ; 
containing full details of the circumstances of his death. 


— — 


Stephenson who absconded with a large amount of funds 
belonging to the London Banking house of which he was a 
partner, had not been apprehended, though people were 
scouring the land and the sea in all directions in search 
ofhim. One account represents that he and his clerk, 
who was his accomplice, had left Bristol river in a pilot 
boat on the 20th of Dec. and were lurking in Lundy Island 
waiting for a vessel to take them to the United States or 
some other foreign country. His private account with his 
firm is said to have been overdrawn—30,000/. for years. 
Accounts are given of the great extravagance of his ex- 
penditures, having a private box at each theatre, three 
country houses, &c. He is io debt to tradesmen and me- 
chanics, in very large amounts. He is said not to have 
been atall nice inhis means of ralsing money, as he got 
his builder or carpenter to accept bills for him to the 
amount of 120,000. 


Our Treaty with Brazil, iated by Mr Tador is said 
to have beea brought to the United States by Lieut. A. D. 
J. Browne, in the ship New Orleans, which ar- 
rived at New York on the 20th inst. 
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Massacre of the Greeks in Crete.—Letters from Smyrna 
by the way of Paris, confirm the rumors of the renewal of 
the butcheries of the Greeks by the Turks. lt is said that 
1000 to 1200 Greeks were massacred in one day by the 
Mahometans in the city of Candia alone—ouly a few were 
spered until they had dragged the dead bodies of their mur- 
dered brethren to the sea, when they were also massacred. 
At Suda, Spina, Lurga, Retinio and Canea, every Chris- 
tian was put to the sword. 


The Frigate Hudson was still lying at Rio de Janeiso on 
tbe 15th of December. 
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is true, that a debtor, on the limits, has a gast 
in length, while the criminal's may be only 
Debtors, in most cases, especially yon 
ter dread of imprisonment for debt, 
of imprisonment for crime. 4 

We seldom find an imprisoned debtor reta 
standing in society. He is like a Hindeo, whe 
caste, he is shunned by his former 
seeks new ones, lower in the scale of sect; 
descends, until the most vicious become bis WM 
panions—antil imprisonment for crime 2 
ment for debt; and his family hecome Ja 
state this too strongly. One, who loog mats” ’ 
ter and interests of mankind his stedy, and a 
ment his object, has declared, that ‘« cass 7 
that no one will receive a man of womes ° 
any service or employment whatever.’ 

I know it is often said that credaors do 08.07, 
debtors without good cause, and that the 
law is visited only on the fraudulent. 
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The U.S. Frigate Gurriere, Capt. and 
of war St. Louis, Capt. Sloat, left — ny sa — 
day the 14th inst. for Brazil and the Paciéc. 


Geargia Suger. Messrs Scott and Balfour, Savannah 
efiers for sale, thirty seven hogsheads and tierces and 
— of rat quality of Georgia many 
Suger. This is prophetic of a new and truly auspicious 
era in our history. The time is not far distant when the 
hogsheads of Georgia Sugar in the market will outumber 
the bales of cotton and at twice their value.— Milledgeville 
( Geo.) Statesman. 
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i the law. For, if|is just or expedient. The outy question has been as to the 
— the fraudulent, }exient of the limits. The counnittee have gone behind 
hat it will bear only upon the | that inquiry. We say no limits are too broad for an hon- 
a in ita severe provision which {est man, however poor, and that none are too small for « 
sos knave. On that principle this bill is framed. There may 
be defects in it; but the principle on which it is founded, 
must be correct. It is not—it cannot be right to punish, as 
a crime, poverty, against which none can guard,—or mis- 
fortune, which we can neither anticipate nor avert, and 
which is often to be attributed to no other cause than to 
that Providence which controls all things. 


The following document, referred to in Mr Adan’s 
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i selves will not enforce. 
wai merece that all creditors are m5 chey 
— so. They were not at Rome, where 
——— kept the people constantly ina 
till the amelioration of their laws by the 
ri. In England, too, the same cause ren- 
» from time to time, to enact temporary 
* tischarging poor debtors from imprison- 
— on surrendering their property to their creditors. 
‘] 


thus lenient ; they 
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thing of haman nature, can be | speech, will, we think, be very interesting to our readers : 
** one, who knows any ir money, without 
® Senay — "at this. — oer * "crodlacy puslobes COMMITMENTS FOR DEBT, TO THE JAIL IN BOSTON, 
Atucky a fecling angry and mortise The creditor general- FOR THE LAST NINE YEARS. 
e | : who has caused such feelings . hi if » 
re) ae his debtor to be a knave. and punishes him, as Years. Whole No. C.C.P. Jus. Process. 
oF hang By Pe to be co. This irritates the debtor—he is 1820 1442 861 581 
te Bg he tne vnows the object of it ; and, of course, tries eve Ig2t 1314 343 971 
ber oar ag sued ; be the action in court, and delay the issuing 
thy foe ae oyartt keep ‘hich will be the warrant for his impris- 1822 1017 295 722 
‘Creditey:_ ofan a ame * Aad the debtor 22 1823 1092 396 696 
ate hie. tunpri for debt is generally inffict 16 258 463 
im all this. — most distress to the debtor. 1824 7 
d conagi, fg in such manner, Tey often caused to the debtor's fami- 1925 741 212 629 
| fp Much misery i the creditor calculates, as the — 1826 1089 
We nig EY set ething trom the dcbter or Ws Sie ie — 1827 1071 
noe A or less 4 id — — — 
*2 — man's friends, oe on ® hoe on 8482 2360 9963 
—* Such conduct is extortion ; it is taking mony 1828 991 308 683 
. 2* it 3 6 on — — — — — 
the dea from those whe do. wr awure. ‘And it is done daily. 9473 2668 4645 
ad hintag im best fecling® on who is in debt is permitted to pu S. BADLAM, 
Pane . oe business, without interruption. —— Keeper of the Commonwealth Jail, in the County of 
is emplo: can be sure, or even e 5 
a he nor hie coder him to do so. So true is this, that mo} po), su jon agop, 
does an unfortunate mec * ee Note. The commitments under the head of C. C. P. 
Somme than hiscreditors discover it; and they por \ 
: employ meich suits and im till they deprive include all other Courts except Justices’. S.B. 
that ae wr che means of doing what they say they wish pee 
nape wnat he wishes to do, and what t him A SUBIBCT. 
; Of his I know this is so in Suffolk, and I am informed a 
ave thetan, 1is equally true in the country. Mr D. Lat'shave a specimen of your wit. 
> in * hese modes of harrassiug poor debtors the in- Mr P.. Giveme « subject.’ 
ay the ‘bere they are committed, solely to gratify the Mr D. ‘The King.’ 
a ame + 9s of the creditor, and we have some idea Mr P. ‘The King’s no subject.—Oup Prav. 
© of the of the effects of the present ws. «cu, is shown by a Now this is clever, whoever made so much, oyt of so 
an aflderc. tificate of the keeper of the gaol in Boston. He states | little ? Did you ever of a stormy evening, a snow storm, 
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there in each of the niue ixe that of last week for instance,—your fire burning 
from his statement we find that the ave- 


committed there 


how many have 
—— of 1052 persons have been . 
—— during that period. If we assume 6000 to be ing which the glowing coals keep up among themselves,— 
number of voters in the city of Boton, we see that | your lamp with its silent light just half revealing to you 
one-sixth of them are committed to gaol im every | 4. iuxurious confusion of your warm study,—your pen 
ee hat exquisite nib which makes it not only read 

execution only, and not on mesne process. worn to that exquisite y ready 
got be said that many of these are fraudulent | to do all you can ask of a pen, but able almost to antici- 
persons, who are refused the poor debtor's oath. By 8 cer- | ate thought iteelf,—did you ever with all these appli- 
Tae marie ett not mare thes hoo | AHC28 it down to write a lengthy, (thanks tothe ‘Disown- 
jastances occur annually where the debtor is refused the | ed’ for adopting this much ill-used word)—a lengthy ar- 
cath. After this exhibit, few will feel inclined to ptaise the | ticle for a paper, the Galaxy for instance, and with never 
a subject, in your head,—did you ever write a longer sen- 
or make a more capital beginning of an essay ?— 
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ments 00 
It mast 
who 


for the creditor. 
rhates the debtor n 
wards able todoso. Evenin 
edto commit perjury, rather 
beneGt one who has imprisoned, 

difficult to know how many of the 1 


a thousand texts to a thousand sermons ; than a million of 


taking the oath, he is tempt- | sites of books, at the head of as many reviews. Who 


than 


here | for a moment, sit down with either such purpose in his 
head, or with any subject fixed on to help its accomplish- 
ment. I hate this very word subject. It does not be- 


j ights. No. 1 in legi —— 
But, itis suid, the existing laws must be preserved, to en- Rights. No. It has no place in legislature, or consistory, 
—— save trade, that that odious should | ington, if you were not in the.secret, you would as soon 


America ; and for Babylon, as 


got hold of a newspaper, and read away about the Cum- 
berland Road bill. Then he got another paper, and read 


[ 
4 


parties—the would then buy for cash, | more about it, and instead of believing of course that it 
— Se pay for the goods and credit also; and | was all moonshine, that, above all things, it was no sub- 
—— — pea p dry Heng ject for his thoughts, and never was of any body's else, he 
Besides, the poor seldom purchase at one time to the chose to think it one ; aud told me gravely he could not 
extent of $5, and in this state no person can now be ar- | see what all this talk about Cumberland could mean. To 
rested or imprisoned for a debt less than that sum. It/ be sure, it had chosen a Jackson elector, he said, but he 
Giticat, or — inc he pent ont — saw no reason that Mr Adams's party should make them a 
it has had mo such effect. The truth is that if men are | road for that, or even keep the old one in repair. I set 


honest and industrious, they will never be denied credit for 
small sums, and where they are not so, the less credit they 
till they acquire those traits of charac- 


him right about the matter in a. twinkling ; and you can- 
cannot think how enraged he was at his mistake. He ab- 
ter. solutely swore about it, a rare thing with him, and for 

Against most of the evils, which I have mentioned, it is | which he was truly sorry afterwards. ‘If,’ said he, ‘if 1 
believed the proposed law Son eee. will | ever have a subject in my head gain, I'll put my hat on, 


dation. It will punish fraud. If adopted, a distincti and go right straight to h—1! Now this was deing the 
will be made between those merely arrested or committed thing thoroughly, and my excellent old acquaintance will 
aeaddanteen ee mney Sepa. Sapte — os 
ys. con- . 

icted knaves, and avoided as such. Ifa , actually name of Cumberland, to save the country ; and I verily 
peor, istaken on execution, he will give the bond prescrib- | believe, if he were to receive the fee simple of the region, 
ed by the peoposed law, if his character is such as to ena- | he would be so enraged that he would tear to very rags 
ble him to find sureties. He will thus be saved from the | the instrument of conveyance ; and, if it were in his power, 

sink all Cumberland in the vast and distant ocean. 


contamination of the gaol and its limits, and from the 
beings usually to be found there. He will re- 
I was very much amused the other day with some of the 


re Re ene rensenbtoesites tn carn the means 


supporting his family and paying his debts. When he | doings of our excellent Legislature. I hope I shall be par- 
Era ey aged y, and without | doned this lightness of speech, and that they especially will 
irritation against the creditor now felt and which fre- . 


, | pardon me, who in the simplicity of their souls, have come 


and debt- | to the conclusion, that legislation can never be amusing. 
ors will be benefitted,—the poor and the distressed will be : aero ‘ 
relieved, and the moral character of the commanity will be I know itcan. | read their doings with a most elaborate 


industry. How has my tea cooled, and my buttered toast 
been turned to very dryness, rye bread too, while I have 
devoured the varied records of two Daily's! Oh, if you 
would ‘have exquisite enjoyment,—if you would forget a 
careful, and a tearful world,—if you would goto the dull 
business of life with a light step, and a jocund heart, take 
at least two daily papers, while our legislature is in ses- 
sion. I take two; beside these, two semi-weekly, and two 
weekly. 

Saturday brings me four papers; and that isthe day of 
true felicity with me. The Centinel is, it is true, but ‘a 
brief abstract of the times,’ but it gives you'so much in a 
little, that I delight to run it through ; not a paragraph of| 
legislation is lost upon me ; and I, one, one single being, 
seem to myself full three hundred. I vote on both sides on 
all questions, and am as pleased with my doings, as was 
that facetious Doctor, who, when he prescribed for one of 
his own family, was wont to take a guinea out of one 
pocket, and put it into another. 

But I wonder, I said I was especially amused with the 
doings of the Legislature the other day. The bill which 
so pleased me, was for protecting graves, and for facilitat- 
ing the study of anatomy. I roared right out. They have 
gotit now. If they never had a subject before, they have 
one at last. For the first time in my life I committed a 
pun, and a poor one too I now feel it to be. ‘This bill, 
said I, is full of the subject, it is subjects themselves. The 
debate was reported only in one of my papers, an evening 
one, and an excellent too. I was full of the matter, I 
read, and I laughed, till I thought it was all over with me» 
and began at length to feel a special interest in the bill, 
the first clause particularly. Whether my old servant John 
was dismayed at the unwonted noise in my study, and con- 
cluded that I had been suddenly seized with hysterics, and 
which might end in a worse fit, as was the case with my 
aged and rerpected aunt Polly, and had sent for the doc- 
tor, I cannot tell ; but_just as my long laugh was about 
done, I heard a tap at my door, and at my half choaked 
‘come in,’ who should appear, but my young friend Dr 
Willis. I love a young physician, it is his interest to keep 
you alive you know. He has leisure to come often, and to 
stay long ; and if you happen to be an only patient, which 
now and then happens, he will stay with you; andif he 
is clever, will make all his visit a blessing. If 1 did not 
here, it does not seem to have | from my heart, hate a subject, I weuld give a para- 
hether imprisonment for poverty | graph to my young friend ; I will do more, I will recom- 


ened ou pass. It is not framed et ara 
of debtors than creditors. It proceeds on the princi 

that poverty is nut a crime and should not be punished as 
such ; and that therefore no debtor should be punished by 
imprisoament, till he refuses to pay, and also refuses to 
— ———— ———2— In that case let him 
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The ancieat ments found it so, and abol- 

Soloa — * the Athenians, and 

ig t . In 

of debtors are statute laws,— 
in a reign of extortion 

followed by a rebellion of 

laws were 
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imprison 
can relieve or a general delivery Act alone 
England by inn io Persous are said to die annually 
" the nment for debt !—Sach a state of 
British parliament to pass acts, from 
from imprisonment and subsequent 
surrender their property to their 
hot be good, which cause so much 
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mend him to all those who have no physicians already ; 
for the case mast be a novel one which would allow bin 
for a moment to think of supplanting another. His per- 
sonal interest at least would never doit, Old De Pett- 
grew who sometimes comes in consultation with him on 
my case, looked very blank the other day when | gave 
hin this piece of my young friend's history, and shaking 
his venerable head, observed, he feared he would have but 
a dullering time of it. 

‘Doctor,’ said I, as he came in, and roared away again ; 
*Doctor,—dear Doctor;—sit duwn. What do you think 
has happened? The Legislature,—the Legislature, have at 
last got hold of a subject” It was long before I could say 
« word more. He looked as if that venerable, and vener- 
ated assembly, had been transformed by an act of its own, 
into a College of Surgeons, and were actually cutting up 
some part of their own body—I guessed his thought in an 
instant. ‘Culling up themselves, my dear fellow,’ Lexclaim- 
ed; dream of no such thing. That they did long ago.— 
Oh no. They have proposed to vote that they should do 
all the cutting for the Commonwealth, themselves, and 
that whoever uses knife or fork hereafter, but themselves, 
shall pay a thousand dollars towards sinking the State 
Debt, and work in the State's Prison, at stone-cutting ; 
(strange they use that terrible word) for three whole years 
at least, to increase the sinking tund. That's what I call 
finance. I only wish they had said a million dollars, and 
then we should spend no more thousands on the Massa- 
chusetts claim ; and I would have had the time in prison, 
160 years, for if the legislature had passed the act, 
‘we most certainly must have lived all that time. Any body 
might have been cut up, by some act additional to the act 
for Protecting Graves, &c. if he should dare to die one day 
sooner.’ 

My dear Mr Gyrddlestone,’ at length said Dr Willis, 
when I ceased speaking, ‘My dear Mr Gyrddlestone, what 
do you mean? It is all a riddle to me. I am truly glad 
to find you well, (I believed him) and though it is rather 
a rough night, I am rejoiced 1 have come, [ see you in 
such excellent spirits, and in such fine health. But do, 
mow that you have composed yourself, and there is no 
threatening of the fit which John dreaded, do tell me what 
has so much amused you ? 

‘Thank you, thank you Doctor. The strangest thing in 
the world has amused me. Our Legislature! I owe it a 
thousand pounds, ‘a cock to Esculapius!’ A fig for such 
an offering, I shall thank the legislature, and love it too, 
to my dying day. I will promise not to laugh for fifteen 
minutes. The Legislature has got a subject. They pro- 
pose to vote anatomy a bore, discard, scout, flog, fine, 
imprison, bury it, and vote to protect its grave. Here- 
after woe to that man, who knows any thing of the 
human body. Skin deep is the word. This fair and 
curious frame,—this most exquisite workmanship of 
its author,—-the construction of which has been 
made the argument of its divine origin, —speaking elo- 
quently of an infinite wisdom,—man, whose frame has 
been for ages a study for noble minds,—and the know!- 
edge of which furnishes the only sure means of removing 
disease and saving from death,—this glorious study of 
man isto be voted a crime, and he is to become a vile 
felon, who, a few days ago, was the enlightened, moral, 
and philanthropic physician. And who are to be espe- 
cially benefitted by this act. Your profession. Yes, I say, 
your profession. An arduous study will cease to be your 
duty. You are relieved from a toil, and a danger which 
none but those of your calling can understand. Your 
studies, in their purpose and end so noble ; but so melan- 
choly in their means, are now no longer yours. A vast 
expense is saved you. Yourorder is greatly benefitted by 
all this. The next race of physicians I especially refer to. 
They willnot know, of course,—blessed ignorance! whether 
a man's stomach is in his head or his heels,—whether his 
gall-bladder be in his heart, or his eyef; and know of the 
spleen, only as a metaphor. Books may tell him differ- 
ently and try to teach him better things, but who believes 
a book now ; and in the lapse ef a few years, whe will read 
one of anatomy? What description I would ask, will en- 
able the young surgeon to follow with his knife the mys. 
terious course of veins, and arteries, nerves, and muscles ? 
Surgery, operative surgery, as you call it, is exploded by 
thisact. Your knives will all rust, and men may kick off 
their legs if they will, for nobody will know how to cut 
them off, however useless they may be. ‘To complete this 
whole business, one more act only is necessary, viz. that 
‘from and hereafter no man, woman, or child shall be 
sick, or break a leg, dislocate a shoulder, transfix an arte- 
ry, &c. &c. &c. under the penalty of two thousand dollars, 
and six years’ imprisonment, in the States’ Prison,—the 
fine, and the avails of the labour, being specially devoted 
to the liquidation of the State Debt.’ This is glorious news 
for you, unless this act of Health pass. But do not fear 


_ that, for you know we have a Doctor or two, in the Great 


House, to look well to such a vital matter as that. 

‘And now that I have told you for whose benefit this act 
has been especially brought forward, J will next show who 
may possibly be a little incommoded by it. It is the whole 
public, with the single exception of your profession. But 
this is too general. Take a single individual, as Sterne 
does when he would show the pining misery of an endless 
imprisonment. Take a legislator, suppose he has that 
strange and hopeless disease which you call aneurism,— 
suppose him to have wounded a great blood vessel in bis 
leg,—suppose he has fallen from his horse on his return to 
the bosom of his family, after a winter session, and breaks 
his skull, —suppose cataracts slowly to gather over his keen 
sight, and darkness to settle deep, and long, before, and 
around him. 

Suppose the frightful and ruthless cancer scize his man- 
ly cheek,—suppose disease in all its variety, and all its 
su —or only one of this long detail of ill makes him 
his victim,—what now is to be hie hope, and where is his 
remedy. He has palsied the hand which would have been 
cheerfully extended to relieve him; he has voted away 
knowledge, and made a handmaid of ignorance. It re- 
mains for him only to die Dr Willis pardon me for ob- 
truding upon you this feeble defence of your profession — 
I cannot be supposed to be unduly interested in its suc- 
cess, or its honor. I have spoken as any man may who 
has lived as long as I have, and has taken some note of 
the subjects (I hate the word) of interest which have been 
started around him. J have no persoual interest surely in 
the case. My sands have almost run, and I thank heaven 
that I am blessed with the kind attentions of a physician, 
who has lived whilst his profession was still honored by 
the patronage of the wise, and who, permit me to say, has 
so valued, and so well used the means of a thorough edu- 
Cation.’ 

‘How has John been,’ said Dr W. after a pause, ‘he was 
complaining aday or two ago, I heard. [ hope he is 
better.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr G. delighted with the genuine 
modesty, the beautiful delicacy with which his yeung 
friend received his well deserved compliment—‘thank you, 
—but John shall answer for himself. Just touch the bell 
at your left, and after you have seen the old man, if you 
have nothing better to do, l will challenge you to a game 
of picqnet.’ 

You see, Mr Editors, I love this boy, and when we get 
together again, or when I am in the humor of writing, I 
may trouble you with another column. But I will have 
nothing to do with subjects. 
Yours, &c. 
Humenres Grapcestons. 


GALAXAY 





ce — — 


— 


[Our friend Gyrddlestone’s subject, by the disposition 


made of the bill ior the protection of graves, ts leas sub- 
stantial than he supposed, and he may rest weaved that if 
his friewd Willis should dic, he may pick up tull as good a 


young doctor any time hereatter.—EHd_} 


Proscription of Duclling in Tennessee. Great efforts ap- 
pear to be making at the South to suppress duelling. We 
learn from the Nashville Banner, that the Supreme Court 
of Errors and Appeals of Tennessee, lately made an order 
for striking Mr Smith's name from the roll, as an attorney 
of the courts, on account of his having accepted a chal- 
lenge, and fought a duel. Judge Catron gives a long 
opinion on the case, to show that the court may strike the 
name of au attorney from the roll, and what is a sufficient 
cause for so doing. ‘Our statutes,’ he says, ‘require that 
the attorney shall be of good moral character, learned, 
and of capable mind. A loss of either of these is a good 
ground for withdrawing the privilege conferred by the 
license.’ There are, it seems, twe statutes in Temuessee 
on the subject, one declaring the principals and seconds 
in a duel which terminate fatally, murderers ; the other 
declaring the parties to a duel, ‘incapable of holding any 
office ot appointment, whether of honor ur profit, or of giv- 
ing testimony in a court of record, or serving as jurors.’ 
The judge goes into a very elaborate examination of the 
motives which influence duelists, which he enumerates to 
be, violent, ungovernable passions ; vanity, cowardly pre- 
tension to spirit and gentlemanly character, (where the 
party challenging knows the party challenged will not 
fight,) and want of moral courage to bear the imaginary 
disgrace of not fighting. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

Rail-Roads.—The following resolutions were adopted in 
the House of Representatives on Tuesday the 24th by a 
vote of 120 yeas to 115 nays. 

Resolved, That its expedient for the State to aid and 

by its funds the construction of a rail-road from 
Boston to the Hudson, and from Boston to Providence, 
as works which will greatly promote the interests of this 
Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That the most ample opportunity should be 
given to the to examine the facts and considera- 
tions spread before them iu the report of the Board of 
directors of Internal Improvements, and therefore as that 
re has been but recently submitted to the Legislature, 
a final decision upon the subject ought to be postponed to 
the next June session of the Legislature. 

Resolved, however, as the sense of the House, that tak- 
ing into view the various expensive surveys and examina- 
tions which have been made, the public time that has been 
consumed in protracted discussions, the period has arrived 
when both the dignity and interest of the State require 
that the people should be called upon to make up their 
opinions definitely, so that their representatives may, at 
that session, finally dispose of the subject. 


Education of the Blind.—As a preliminary step to 
measures for the education of the blind, a resolution has 
passed the House, directing the Secretary to send circulars 
to the several towns of this Commonwealth, for the purpose 
of ascertaining their number. 





Beggars’ Opera. Madam Feron is undoubtedly one of 
the most distinguished English vocalists who ever appeared 
on our boards. The Beggars’ Opera, which was perform- 
ed on Monday evening, was represented under some dis- 
advantage, being very much curtailed; and, excepting 
Macheath, by Mr Horn, and Polly, by Madam Feron, 
the characters were not very powerfully sustained. Yet 
owing to the talents of these two vocalists, the audience 
was highly gratified. Madam Feron’s science in music, 
combined with the correctness of her execution, and the 
true expression which she gives to every piece she sings, 
be it light or plaintive, simple or cromatic, must enchant 
every body who hears her, and excite the feelings of every 
one whom nature has gifted with any, whether he be a 
professor or connoisseur, or only endowed with senses 
susceptible to the charms of melody. She excels more 
particularly in the execution of plaintive airs; this kind of 
singing seems to be most adapted to her fancy, her voice 
and her manner. The instrumental performers whose at- 
tention is naturally drawn more particularly to the range 
of the singer's tones, have been struck with astonishment) 
and admiration at the wonderful compass of her voice, 
which is probably as great as ever it was; aud we can 
hardly imagine it ever tohave been more mellifluent, 
though it is not impossible that it may have been more 
sonorous and pervading. However, this may be, her style 
and expression of music can never have been more per- 
fect; they are such as to raise and lend refinement to even 
an ordinary song. Of the songs of this opera, we were 
particularly struck with her performance of ‘I like a ship 
in storms,’ and ‘O ponder will be not.’ 
The variations between the Opera and Farce, on the 
theme, ‘Hope told once a flattering tale,’ composed for 
her by Purcitta, she executed in the true style of a bra- 
voura singer. Her transitions through the semitones weré 
most admirable for the clearness, distinctness, and full ex- 
pression with which she brought them out; and notwith- 
standing the great exertion necessary in executing such 
pieces, which ought perhaps to have some consideration 
on the part of the audience, she repeated all the variations 
with an alacrity very creditable in a singer of her stand- 
ing. \ 
EPIGRAMS. 
[The following epigrams are handed us by our friend 
L. Crarris.)} 
A foreign traveller's thoughts on visiting Washington’s Tomb, at 
o Mount Vernon. ‘ 
Indeed, your Washington was kind, 
A great, a calm, forgiving mind ; 
His spisit ise would leave the dead, 
To wreak its vengeance on your head. 
In life he tower'd above the rest, 
Of all your great, the greatest, best. 
He died ; a grateful country gave 
To worth unique, an unique grave. 
In life and death he stands the first, 
His life the best, his tomb the worst. 








WOMEN. 
‘Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguish'd by black, brown or fair.’* 
Fie! Pope; for shame! Thou slanderest—only think, 
There are some yellow dress'd, some blue, some pink. 


* Pope's Epistle to a Lady. 





LORD BYRON’S EPITAPH. 

[It will be recollected that a monument in Wesminster 
Abbey, has been refused to Lord Byron. His remains are 
deposited in the little church of Hucknal, in the neighbor- 
hood of Newstead Abbey.] 

‘In England's Abbey I'm denied a stone— 
Why not! I lie here well, and lie alone.’ . 





FROM LONDON PERIODICALS. 
[From the London Magazine. 
We execrate the memory of Mrs Brownrigg, who 
‘Whipp’d two female ’prentices to death,’ 
‘And hid ’em in a coal-hole,’ 
but we suffer our wives aud daughters to buy their dresses 
of milliners who compel their girls to work 18 bours ia 
the 24; and who, as a natural consequence, die of con- 
sumption, or throw themselves upon Fleet-street. An in- 
quest was held the other day upon aun unfortunate crea- 

















eS — — — — 


at some ‘Magasin des Modes.’ With all our hatred of 
slavery, we Teally cannet attempt an answer to the 
suecrs wf the colonists while such enormities exist among 
us. But the miseries of the unhappy milliners arise out of 
the demands of ‘Fashion,’ which is the most cruct, capri- 
ctous, selfish, exclusive, ignorant aud ugly reptile that 
crawls upon the carth,--aud therefore they are neces- 
sary. 
| Prom the same j 

We have been amused with the following ingenious 
parody upon an attorney's bill—full of the circumstantial 
why and wherefore—which has appeared iu a countsy 
paper : 

‘Mr Woodfield to Wm. Brett. — 

1827. A gentleman in Londoa having written an in- 
sulting letter from town, respecting some Corsespondence 
of your daughter—advising thereon, when you requested 
me to write to him—writing a severe letter accordingly, 
which you and all your family most highly approved ot 

LO Ss. Od. 

1828. A severe paragraph having appeared in the 
Winpson Exparss, received your instruction to defend you 
and four neighbours, you undertaking to indemnify me— 
had much trouble in this business, on account of one of 
the party not being a true blue—pens, ink, paper and 
time, 2s. each—5 persons, 108. LO 10s. Od. 

A public meeting having been called’ th turn you out of 
your house—gave much attention in making arrange- 
meats to get a convenient and suitable heuse for you— 
waited on the person to persuade her to accommodate 
you,—afterwards went to return thanks for good intents, 
&e. Every labourer is worthy of his hire— £0 6s. Os. 





The ‘Soup-Dish.'—Many a time and oft have a ‘discrimi- 
nating public’ flocked to see—at 25 cents a head—some 
work of art, not halfso perfect nor so beautiful as Mr 
Watson's silver soup-dish ; which he very courteously ex- 
hibits to all who wish to see it. The tureen is double, 
and has a cover crowacd with exquisite sculpiure, (if the 
word be admissible) and a broad stand beautifully chased. 
It weighs about 350 ounces. 

We have heard that this piece of plate is to be purchas- 
ed by subscription, and given to Mr Harris, as a proper 
acknowledgment of his very valuable and gratuitous ser- 
services, as head of the fire department, and we under- 
“stand that measures are in train to execute this project. 








To Correspondents. James C. B*****d will find a letter 
in the post office. 


Oios entirely mistakes the reason of our request.; it 
arose from an opinion with regard to his communication, 
altogether different from that which he expresses ; we 
shall be very glad to hear from him again in any way that 
he pleases. 

We are happy to heer from our friend, Joe Bunker, 
again ;—his communication will appear in our next, 

‘Florio,’ and ‘Hezekiah Muscle,’ and ‘Sneezer,’ are all 
‘acceptable. 





To our Susscrisirs. We presume taat the masses of 
Suow which Gill the roads in every direction, und are now 


saturated with water, will necessarily prevent our papers 
from reaching our distaut subseribers in due season. 


On Weduesday evening last, there was another fire in 
Elm-street. Three fires within a few rods of each other 
have taken place within a few weeks, with considerabie 
loss of property, and each on the evening or night of 
Wednesday. 


GMasontc Calenvar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Union, 











Nantucket, Monday 
Essex, Salem, ‘Tuesday 
St John’s Boston, Tuesday 
St Mark's, Newburyport, “ 
rian, Gloucester, « 
Ancient Landmark, Portland, Wednesday 
Columbian, Boston, Thureday 
Freakin, Greenfield, Welneaday 
Inthis city, Albert I —* ** — riereo; Henr 
is ci ae - to i 3 
Douglacs to hdies Louise Brown.” * lle 


» George R. M. Thayer, to Mise Juliana Wait of Men- 


In Taunton, by Rev. John West, Alezander Charnley to Miss Se- 
tah Wood. 


In Quincy, George Baxter to Miss Abigail Crane. 








At Matan the re ates * William Phillips, aged 
Zas, On illiam Philli 20 
fea eldest son of the late Edward P. Keq. of this city! "Mr Phil- 
ips, attended by a relative and friend, repaired to Matanzas a' few 
months since for the recovery of his health. 
In New York, Maria Van Winkle, 36; Abigail 
Bowery Theatre, 22; Celestia A. Smith, 31; William 
3 Conroy »34; Hannah 1}, 28. 
t Greenbush, James Mason, in the 106th ‘year of his age. 
At Canandaigua, Jeremiah Van Renneelaer, oged 61. 
In Lex » On the 13th inst. Mary C. wife of Capt. Williem 


On the 7th inst. at his residence, near Williamsport 


Everett, 49; Schin- 


Md. in the 
39th his age, Ma Green Williams, soa of General 
Otho H. Williams, of the Revolat — 

In New Orleans, Rev. Father de lla, aged 88, for up- 
— rhage 

oH. father of the daceas 

ed was one of the earliest i drove, as is said, the first team 
into that town—then a most trackless wi lived to be 
—— years wor: one son, the of this no- 
ice, wo 8. 
— healt Ene et daughters now a hundred 

In Wine! tN. H. Li jamin revolutionary 


Lieut. Ben: in Wiies, a * sol- 
battle of Banker — seed 75. He was 
at Holweod. Cornwall, the seat of John Rogers, John Daw, 


Late 
aged 113, as appears by the 
wards of 100 years he resided — 


am oe teen an tad cocer cummed o Snaaih, 

in Balti Rich widow of the late i 

Rich f —— aged 67, Matthias 

— iver, on the Canada Road, widow Rachel Holden, aged 
years. 





BDICKERING’S REPORTS, Vol V., this day 
L , Tublished by HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. 


E DISOWNED, a Novel, in 2 volumes, by 
an tRR CRAP Es Ny net ae 
Feb. 90. 
COERISTIAN | DISCIPLE. —Hintanp, Grav 
No. 4 of Vol. 5th, New Series— ae ee 


eptf 
ROSPECTUS of the LADIES’ MAGA- 
ZINE, conducted by Mas. Sanan J. Harz. For 1629.— 

The Contents of the Ladies’ Magazine will be an original Miscel- 
lany, calculated to improve the taste and foster the talents and virtue 
of women. At the same time, particular regard will be puid to the 
diffusion of that know of our own meee, he stueee an te 
tory, and thecharacter manners of the ‘ , which Ameri- 
cans, of either sex, should be careful to sequire. But no sectional 
prejudices shall be admitted to interfere with the spirit of the work, 
which is intended to he strictly American. 

The constantly increasing patronage which this work has received 
dering the year it has been the public, is the best criterion of 
its merits. The Ladies’ Mogazine is now circulated in almost every 
oy and state in the Union. — 

ERMs.—B3 per annum, to he paid on the delivery of the third 

No Subscription received for a less term than sit months, to be paid 

— bout fift of 
number to contain al y pages of original matter, the 
whole making 4 beautifully executed uctavo volume of six hundred 











~ t a distance ubtaining five subscribers and i 
amount, fifteen dollars, shall recvive & sixth * patie. epee 
rane & HUNT, 
— * 3,41 Washington Street. 
EW CIRCULATING LIBRARY. Aponi« 
HOWARD has opened « Cireulati , 
near Washington street. His stock of tans poy —* a 
— — value, and is particularly rich in works of se- 
_ No pains will be spared —* to the Library, promptly, useful and 
resting as they a; . 
a a & good assortment of Btationary always 
Among the latest additions are—The Disowned—P+iham—W 
Metster—The Man of Tau —— ig Jogende—The paren 














ture, whose life was sacrificed to such infamous exertions 


tern’s Log Rook—Tales of Woman 
Besten, Feb. 13th, 1629, “ uw 
















Mistcellanies. 
TO ANNE. 

I oft have gazed on thee, sweet Anne, 
Tilltears have diumed mine eyes ; 

How short must be the mortal span 
Between thee and the skies, 

When heaven has round thy features thrown 

The light that marks thee for its own ! 








j Though rich in outward loveliness, 
Fond mem'ry loves to trace 
The meek confiding tenderness, 
The soft and pensive grace, 
Which to that young fair brow has given 
The look devotion wins from heaven. 


— oe 


Calm and unrufiled, as the stream 
O'er which the queen of night 

Loves to reflect her placid beam, 
Aud bathe in floods of light, 

Is the collected thoughtful mien 

Iu which thy purity is seen. 


Thine is that singlepess of heart 
That knows no selfish stain— 
The tears from feeling’s fount that start 
To sooth another's pain! 
Who thy kind sympathy could prove— 
Who know thee, dearest, and not love ? 


Oh, may no earthly sufferings dim 
Thy spirit’s stainless glow ; 

Mayest thou return as pure to him — 
As pure from sin as now— 

Who gave thee for a while to earth, 

To prove thy virtues and thy worth. 





TO A CHILD. 
By Joanna Baillie. 
Whose imp art thou, with dimpled cheek, 
And curly pate, and merry eye, 
And arm and shoulders round and sleek, 
And soft and fair, thou urchin sly ? 


What boots, who, with sweet caresses, 

First called thee his,—or Squire or hind ? 
For thou ia every wight that passes, 

Dost now a friendly playmate find. 


Thy downcast glances, grave but cunning, 
As fringed eyelids rise and fall ; 

Thy shyoess swiftly from me running ;— 
’Tis infantine coquetry all ! 


€ , 


But far a-field thou hast not flown, 

With mocks and threats, half-lisped, half-spoken, 
I feel thee pulling at my gown,— 

Of right good will thy simple token. 


And thou must laugh and wrestle too,— 
A mimic warfare with me waging ! 
Tg make, as wily lovers do, 
Thy after kindness more engaging ! 


The wilding rose,—sweet as thyself,— 
Aad new-cropt daisies are thy treasure ; 
I'd gladly part with worldly pelf, 
To taste again thy youthful pleasure. 


- But yet, for all thy merry look, 
Thy frisks and wiles, the time is coming, 
When thou shalt sit in cheerless nook, 
The weary spell of hora-book thumbing. 


; ‘Well, let it be! ‘Fhrough weal and woe, 
/ Thou know'st not now thy future range ; 
Life is a motley shifting show,— 
And thou a thing of hope and change. 





i, From the London Literary Gazette. 

/ COUNTRY COMMISSIONS. 
Vide—'Mr Mathews at Home.’ 

Dear cousin, I write this in haste, 

To beg you will get fot mamma 

A pot of best Jessamine Paste, 

And a pair of Shoe-buckles for Pa, 

At Exeter Change—then just pop 

Into Aldersgate-street for the prints— 

Aud while you are there you can stop 

For a skeine of white worsted at Flint’s. 


Papa wants a new Razor Strop, 

Aud mamma wants a Chincellia Muff; 
Little Bobby’s in want of a Top, 

And my aunt wants six pen'orth of Snuff. 
Just call in St. Martin's le Grand 

For some Goggles for Mary (who squints ;) 
Get a pound of Bees wax in the Strand, 
And the skeine of white worsted at Flint’s. 


And while you are there you may stop 

For some Souchong in Monument Yard ; 
And while you are there you can pop 
Into Mary’bone-street for some lard ; 
And while you are there, you can call 
For some silk of the latest new tints, 
At the Mercer’s not far from Whitehall— 
And—remember the worsted at Flint's. 


And while you are there, ‘twere as well 
If you'd cali in Whitechapel, to see 


ETI 


NEW-ENGLAND GAL. 


AXY 








THE TEN LOST JEWISH TRIBES. 

The following paragraph lately appeared in a 
German paper, under the head of ‘Leipsic’ :— 
‘After having seen some years past merchants from Ti- 
flis, Persia, and Armenia, among the visitors at our fair, 
we have had, for the first time ftco traders from Rucharia, 
with shawls, which are there manufactured of the finest wool 
of the goats of Thibet and Cashmere, by the Jewish families, 
which form a third part of the population. In Bucharia, 
(formerly the capital of Sogdiana,) the Jews have been 
very numerous ever since the Babylonian captivity, and 
are there as remarkable for their industry and manufac- 
tures, as they are in England for their money transactions. 
It was not till last year that the Russian Government suc- 
ceeded in extending its diplomatic mission far into Bucha- 
ria. The above traders exchanged their shawls for coarse 


and fine woollen cloths of such colors as are most esteem- 
ed in the East.’ 


The existence in Bucharia of so large a body of 
Jews was unknown, it is said,to any of our Ge- 
ographers—and the question has arisen, Whence 
have they proceeded, and how have they come to 
establish themselves in a region so remote from 
their original country? The editor of the Cale- 
donian Mercury thinks that this question can only 


be answered by supposing that these persons are 
the descendants of the fong 


cerning the fate of which, theologians, historians, 


Editor remarks— 


Lord then ‘put away Israel out of his sight, and 


speaks. 


descendants of the 
by the river Gozan. 


Little Bucharia, Great and Little Thibet. 


The 
earth to advanta 
confused idea of Central Asia. 


of the country,’ as we learn from a 
ty, ‘are in a high state of civilization ; 


vast region in question is so little known. 


some additional light on this interesting subject. 





For the Needles ; and then in Pall-Mall, 
For some Lavender-water for me ; 
; Aad while you are there you can go 
iy 4 To Wapping, to old Mr Clint’s— 
But all this you can easily do, 
When you get the white worsted at Flint’s.— 


> I send in this parcel from Bet, 

: ° An old Spelling-book to be bound, 

A Cornelian brooch to be set, 

And some Razors of Pa’s to be ground— 
O dear! what a memory have I— 
Notwithstanding all Deborah’s hints, 

I've forgotten to tell you to buy 

A skeine of white worsted at Flint's. 


cA 





A Quandary.—A sailor, travelling in New- 
England, fell in company with a man possessing 
a full share of yankee curiosity—who after many 
a important questions, such as where he came from, 
where he was travelling, &c. observing his com- 
panion had lost an arm, inquired, ‘Pray, may I 
make bold as to ask how you lost your arm.’ ‘Ill 
tell you, says. the other, if you won’t ask me 
another question.’ —‘Well, I won’t says he. ‘Then 
| "twas bit off,’ says the sailor. The honest yan- 
kee was about as bad off now as he was before.— 
He kept silence for a few minutes, but at length, 
in an agony of impatient curiosity, but too mind- 
ful of his promise to ask the question direct, he 
burst forth with this ejaculation—I wish I knew 
what bit it off 








numbers. 


gon’s accounts. 





lost Ten Tribes, con- 
and antiquarians have been alike puzzled. The 


However wild this hypothesis may at first ap- 
pear, there are not wanting circumstances to ren- 
der it far from being improbable. In the 17th 
chapter of the Second Book of Kings, it is said, 
‘In the ninth year of Hosea, the King of Assy- 
ria took Samaria, and carried Israel away into 
Assyria, and placed them in Helah and in Habor, 
by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the 

edes ;’ and in the subsequent verses, as well as 
in the writings of the prophets, it is said, that the 


carried them away into the land of Assyria, unto 
this day.“ In the Apocrypha, 2d Esdras xiii., it 
is said, that the Ten Tribes were carried beyond 
the river (Euphrates) and so they were brought 
into another land, when they took counsel together, 
that they would leave the multitude of the heathen, 
and go forth into a further country, where never 
mankind dwelt ; that they entered in at the narrow 
passage of the river Euphrates when the springs 
of the flood were stayed, and ‘went through the 
country a great journey, even in a year and a half;’ 
and it is added, that ‘there they will remain, un- 
till the latter time, when they will come forth 
again.’ ‘The country beyond Bucharia was un- 
known to the ancients, and it is, we believe, gen- 
erally admitted, that the river Gozan, mentioned 
in the Book of Kings, is the same as the Ganges, 
which has its rise in those very countries in which 
the Jews reside, of whom the Leipsic account 
The distance which these two merchants 
must have travelled, cannot, therefore, be less 
than three thousand miles; and there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the Jews, whom they represent as 
a third part of the population of the country, are 

Ten Tribes of Israel, settled 


The great plain of central Asia, forming four 
principal sides, viz. Little Bucharia, Thibet, Mon- 
galia, and Mantchouse, contains a surface of 
150,000 square miles, and a population of twenty- 
three millions. This vast country is still very 
litle known. The great traits of its gigantic for- 
mation compose, for the most part, all that we are 
certain of. It is an immense plain of an excessive 
elevation, intersected with barren rocks and vast 
deserts, of black and almost moving sand. It is 
supported on all sides by mountains of granite, 
whose elevated summits determine the different 
climates of the great continent of Asia, and form 
the division of its waters. From its exterior flow 
all the great rivers of that part of the world. In 
the interior are a quantity of rivers, having little 
declivity or no issue, which are lost in the sands, 
or perhaps feed stagnant waters. In the southern 
chains are countries, populous, rich and op ed 
people of the north are shepherds and wanderers. 
Their riches consist in their herds. Their habi- 
tations are tents and towns and camps, which are 
transported according to the wants of pasturage. 
harians enjoy the right of trading to all 
parts of Asia, and the Thibetians cultivate the 
The ancients had only a 
‘The inhabitants 
great authori- 
ing 
all the useful manufactures, and lofty houses built 
of stone. The Chinese reckon [but this is evi- 
dently an exaggeration] that Thibet alone con- 
tains 33,000,000 of persons. The merchants of 
Cashmere, on their way to Yarkand, in Little Bu- 
charia, pass through Little Thibet. The country 
is scarcely known to European geographers.’ — 
The immense plain of Central Asia is hemmed in, 
and almost inaccessible by mountain ranges of the 
greatest elevation, which surround it on all sides, 
except China; and when the watchful jealousy 
of the Government of the Celestial Empire is con- 
sidered, it will scarcely be wondered at that the 


Such is the country which these newly discov- 
ered Jews are said to inhabit in such nurbers.— 
The following facts may perhaps serve to throw 


In the year 1822, a Mr Sargon, who, if we mis- 
take not, was one of the agents to the London 
' Society, communicated to England some interest- 

ing accounts of a number of persons resident at 

Bombay, Canamore, and their vicinity, who are 

evidently the descendants of Jews, calling them- 
— selves Beni-Israel, and bearing almost uniformly, 

Jewish names, but with Persian terminations.— 

This gentleman feeling very desirous of obtaining 

all possible knowledge of their condition, under- 

took a mission for this purpose to Canamore ; and 
the result of his inquiries was, a conviction that 
they were not Jews of the one tribe and a half, 
being of a different race to the white and black 

Jews at Cochin, and consequently that they were 

a remnant of the long lost Ten Tribes. ‘This gen- 

tleman also concluded, from the information he 

obtained respecting the Beni-Israel, that they ex- 
isted in great numbers in the countries between 

Cochin and Bombay, the north of Persia, among 

the borders of Tartary, and in Cashmere ; the 

very countries in which, according to the. para- 

graph in the German paper, they exist in such 
So far, then, these accounts confirm 
each other, and there is every probability that the 
Beni-Israel, resident on the west of the Indian 
peninsula, had originally proceeded from Bucha- 
ria. It will therefore be interesting to know some- 
thing of their moral and religious character. The 
following particulars are collected from Mr Sar- 
1. In dress and manners they 
resemble the natives, so as not to be‘distinguished 
from them except by attentive observation and 


inquiry. 2. They have Hebrew names of the 
same kind, and with the same local termination 
as the Sepoys in the 9th regiment Bombay Na- 
tive Infantry. 3. Some of them read Hebrew, 
and they have a faint tradition of the cause of 
their original Exodus from Egypt. 4. Their 
common language is the Hindoo. 5. They keep 
idols and worship, and use idolatrous ceremonies 
intermixed with Hebrew. 6. They circumcise 
their own children, 7. They observe the Kip- 
per, or great expiation-day of the Hebrews, but 
not the Sabbath or any feast or fast days. 8. 
They call themselves Gorah Jehudi, or White 
Jews ; and they term the Black Jews Colla Je- 
hudi. 9. They speak of the Arabian Jews as 
their brethren, but do not acknowledge the Eu- 
ropean Jews as such, because they are of a fairer 
complexion than themselves. 10. They use on all 
occasions, and under the most trivial circumstan- 
ces, the usual Jewish prayer,—Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord.’ 11. They have 
no cohen, [priest] levite, or kasi, among them, 
under those terms; but they have a kasi, [reader] 
who performs prayers, and conducts their religious 
ceremonies ; and they appear to have elders and 
a chief in each community, who determine in 
their religious concerns. 12. They expect the 
Messiah, and that they will one day return to Je- 
rusalem. They think that the time of his appear- 
ance will soon arrive, at which they much rejoice, 
believing that at Jerusalem they will see their 
God, worship him only, and be despised no 
more. 





Education of the Stomach. To lay down gen- 
eral rules for dietetics—to predict or threaten the 
same terrific catastrophe to every shining gour- 
mand—to explain, by the same universal cause, 
‘indigestion,’ every malanda, which flesh is heir 
to, is absurd, even when such generalizations are 
confined to a large class of society in this country 
without wandering abroad. One can no more 
find two stomachs than two noses alike. The 
whole secret lies in learning how the stomach of 
our patient has been educated, and according to 
that education to deal with it. This involves an 
individuality in the attention to be given to the 
cases of ‘stomach complaints,’ which physicians 
would find too troublesome ; yet without it justice 
cannot be done to the patients. It is sheer nonsense 
to talk of classing human stomachs, and civilized 
stomachs; stomachs of drunkards, and stomachs 
of abstemious people, stomachs of aldermen, and 
stomachs of Pythagoreans ; stomachs of literary 
men, lawyers, physicians, and parsons, and sto- 
machs of young collegians, sportsmen, and dan- 
dies, under one and the same denomination and 
rule. Each has had its physical education, as 
peculiarly different from that of the rest as that 
which the possessor has received in the nursery 
or a college, and each must be deait with accord- 
ingly. A friend of mine, who had occasion to 
see a physician write several directions for in- 
valids laboring under what are called stomach 


printed circular to each, in imitation of a great 
authority, who had always the same printed page 
to refer to, and thus save himself trouble. Had 
he followed such a plan, he would have done his 
patients injustice ; for, as far as my own expe- 
rience goes, J am confident he never met with éwo 
stomachs alike.—[Guanville's St Petersburg. 
Dancing.—It is a well known fact that Dr Ed- 
ward Young, by his influential exertions, estab- 
lished dancing assemblies at Welwyn ; and when 
a lady expostulated with him against the undue 
license, he replied —‘My dear madam, I know not 
of any law of God or man against dancing ; 
and I know that it is an important part of my du- 
ty, as a clergyman, to make evident to young peo- 
ple that the religious character is not only best and 
wisest, but likewise permits of every harmless en- 
joyment.’ A priest represented to the Archbishop 
of Cambray his own remarkable success in de- 
tering his flock from the idle practice of dancing : 
‘My friend,’ said Fenelon, ‘it would be unseemly 
for a grey-headed ecclesiastic to dance ; but let us 
not suppose we shall render our people more fit 
for worldly duties, nor for the joys of heaven, by 
depriving them of a harmless solace to their cares. 
Let us earnestly inculcate the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Christianity, but let us beware of mak- 
ing religion the instrument of gloomy fanaticism, 
in imposing restraints not expressly commanded 
by the Divine Author and finisher of our faith. 
This would not be Christian, but Pharasdical.’ 


The style in which the Germans advertise do- 
mestic occurrences is well known. Take the fol- 
ing specimen from a Leipsic paper of 1827. ‘Dr. 
and Mrs. Baumgouteu make known to their sym- 
pathising friends, that yesterday evening, at seven 
o’clock it pleased God to remove from them by 
her teeth, their darling little Eliza, aged three 
years and twenty days.’ 








Genuine Politeness.—A poor woman, with two 
children, who appeared much distressed, but was 
remarkable clean, courtseyed to his lordship [the 
Earl of Desborough] as he was passing ; he drew 
out his purse, but in attempting to give her two 
shillings, they dropped and rolled into the kennel, 
upon which his lordship after picking them up, 
wiped them with his pocket handkerchief before 
he gave them to the distressed widow.— Nolekens 
and his Times. 


Mistake of Ambiguity. A gentleman owned 
a bitch, which he was in the habit, as many are, 
of improperly calling a slut; and at the same 
time he chanced to have a hired girl who was no- 
torious for her dirty habits. While the bitch and 
the girl formed a part of the household, he engag- 
ed an honest matter-of-fact fellow to work for him 
asa hired man. While the man was yet new in 
his place, and little accustomed to the language 
of his employer, the latter suspecting the bitch of 
killing sheep, but being unwilling to put a 
favorite animal to death on mere suspicion, or- 
dered the man to take the slué and tie her up in 
the barn. ‘Very well, sir,’ said Tom; and the 
gentlemen going out immediately after, to ride 
with his wite, Tom hastened to execute his orders, 
which (having noticed the filthy habits of the 
maid, and never dreaming that a slut was any 
thing but a slut) he did exactly according to the 
letter. The gentleman returned in due time, and 
not finding Betty in possession of her premises, 
inquired of the hired man where she was. ‘In 
the barn, sir,’ replied Tom. ‘What is she doing 
there ?? asked the master. ‘Nawthing, as I know 
on,’ says Tom, ‘she’s sulky as Satan.’ ‘But how 
came she there, man ?’ exclaimed the gentleman. 
‘Why,’ said Tom, ‘dang it, I tied her up, sir, as 








complaints,’ wondered that he did not give al - 


RESALE ee 


A tender wife. De Mounsey, of Chelsea col- 
lege, was apt to quarrel with his wife. Returning 
from Fulham, he was overtaken by a terrible 
storm ; a return hearse came up, going to Chel- 
sea. ‘Any port ina storm.’ ‘The doctor crept 
in, with the pall and plumes for his companions. 
The hearse stopped at his door ; his lady looked 
out: ‘Who have you got there, coachman ?? “The 
doctor, madam.’ ‘Thank heaven,’ says she, ‘he’s 
safe at last!’ ‘Thank you, my love,’ says the 
doctor, (getting out of the hearse,) ‘for your kind 
anxiety for my safety.’ 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
A LETTER OF ADVICE 


From Miss Medora Trevilian at Padua, to Miss Araminia 
Varasour, in London. 


You tell me you're promised a lover, 
My own Araminta, next week ; 
Why cannot my fancy discover 
The hue of his coat and his cheek ? 
Aias! if he looks like another, 
A vicar, a banker, a beau, 
Be deaf to your father and mother, 
My owa Aramiata, say ‘No!’ 


If he wears a top-boot in his wooing, 
If he comes to you riding a cob, 
If he talks of his baking or brewing, 
If he puts up his feet on the hob, 
If he ever drinks port after dinner, 
If his bow or his breeding is low, 
If he calls himself ‘Thompson,’ or ‘Skinner,’ 
My own Araminta, say ‘No !’ 


If he studies the news in the papers, 
While you are preparing the tea, 

If he talks of the damps and the vapours, 
While moonlight lies soft on the sea, 

If he’s sleepy while you are capricious, 
If he has not a musical ‘Oh!’ 

If he does not call Werter delicious,— 
My own Araminta, say ‘No!’ 


If he ever sets fuot in the city, 

Among the stockbrokers and Jews, 
If he has not a heart full of pity, 

If he don’t stand six feet in his shoes, 
If his lips are not redder than roses, 

If his hands are not whiter than snow, 
If he has not the model of noses,— 

My own Araminta, say ‘No!’ 


If he speaks of a tax or a duty, 
If he does not look grand on his knees, 

If he’s blind to a landscape of beauty, 
Hills, valleys, rocks, waters, and trees, 

If he dotes not on desolate towers, 

’ If he likes not to hear the blast blow, 

If he knows not the lauguage of flowers,— 

My own Araminta, say ‘No!’ 


He must walk like a God of old story, 
Come down from the home of his rest ; 

He must smile, like the sun in his glory, 
On the buds he loves ever the best ; 

And oh, from its ivory portal 
Like music his soft speezh must flow ! 

If he speak, smile, or walk, like a mortal,— 
My own Araminta, say ‘No!’ 


Don’t listen to tales of his bounty, 
Don’t hear what they tell of his birth, 
Don’t look at his seat in the country, 
Don’t calculate what he is worth ; 
But give him a theme to write verse on, 
And see if he turns out his toe ;— 
If he’s only an excellent person,— 
My own Araminta, say ‘No!’ 








A dandy black entered a book store, and with 
a very consequential air, inquired, ‘Hab you a 
few quires of letter paper of the very best rate, for 
a gemman to write lub letters on?’ ‘Yes,’ was 
the reply. ‘How many will you have? ‘I 
*spose, said he, my stay at de Spring may be 
*bout two or tree week, give me ’nough quires to 
write four letter.’ 


Anecdote of Berenger.. Perhaps nothing can 
show the state of political sentiment in France in, 
in a more striking light than the following anec- 
dote, which I received from an authentic source. 
In 1820, Berenger, a popular writer of odes, &c. 
had the boldness to publish 


the king. Berenger was accordingly seized, tried 
and condemned to solitary imprisonment for some 
time, and pay a sum equal to $10,000. He was 


was imposed, it was imagined that he would re- 
main in prison for life. Not so: the event of the 
trial was no sooner made public than a subscrip- 
tion was opened, and each individual was allowed 
to pay but one cent. Ina short time the amount 
was made up, and Berenger set at liberty, to 
the no small surprise and mortification of the no- 
bility. 





ceased husband, bewailing ‘in piteous tone’ his 
untimely departure, observed, ‘It is a pity he’s 
dead, for his teeth are as good as they ever was.’ 





Courier announces the discovery of an important 
improvement in the steam engine, whereby a 


fuel now necessary. Some of the first merchants 
in Liverpool are said to be interested in this dis- 
covery or invention, for which a patent is to be 
taken out. 
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